


KLEINSCHMIDT CENTENNIAL II: SAMUEL PETRUS KLEINSCHMIDT* 


Orro Rosine! 


EGEDESMINDE, GREENLAND 


Samuel Kleinschmidt’s father, Johan Con- 
rad Kleinschmidt, was a German Herrnhut 
missionary; born in Oberdorlam, Thiirin- 
gen in 1768, he came to Greenland in 1793. 
S. K.’s mother Christine Petersen was a 
Dane, born at Truds¢ in Sgnderjylland 
(North Schleswig). Samuel was born in 
1814 at the idyllic Herrnhut rectory of 
Lichtenau in South Greenland, and grew 
up there until, at the age of eight, he was 
sent to the brotherhood in Kleinwelke, 
Sachsen, to go to school. From childhood 
on he was familiar with three languages: 
Danish, German, and Greenlandic. By 
playing with Greenlandic children he learned, 
automatically, the thought processes of 
the Greenlanders and acquired the lan- 
guage as it was used and understood by 
the native population. If gifts are heredi- 
tary, S. K. had every reason to be gifted. 
His father Conrad seems to have been one 
of the most gifted Brother-missionaries who 
went out from Herrnhut. This is apparent 
inter alia from his translation work, par- 
ticularly the translation of the New Testa- 


* This is the second of a series of papers relat- 
ing to Eskimo in commemoration of Klein- 
schmidt’s publication (1851) which initiated the 
presentation of grammars of languages native to 
the Western Hemisphere in terms of their own 
structures. Other papers are scheduled for every 
issue of volume 17 of IJAL (1951) which will be 
designated as the Kleinschmidt Centennial Vol- 
ume. Additional papers will be published in this 
series if Eskimologists, and other interested 
scholars, will send their manuscripts to the editor 
of IJAL without delay. C.F.V. 

1 Pastor Otto Rosing is the author of several 
Greenlandic books concerning well known Green- 
landic personalities: Carl Julius Spindler (printed 
in Ningme [Godthaab] in Greenland); Suersagq, 
Hans Hendrik (ibid., 1948); and a book on Sam. 
Kleinschmidt (ibid., 1949) which contains a com- 
plete bibliography. 
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ment. It wasn’t long until Conrad Klein- 
schmidt was entrusted with an independent 
position. 

The youth Samuel went to school in 
Kleinwelke for five years. We know nothing 
about how he got along in school. Suddenly 
he appears in Holland, in the town of Zeist 
(1828), and here he remained for six years. 
There is every indication that he received 
his linguistic training here. In Zeist there 
was a school for future missionaries of the 
brotherhood. It has been asserted that S. 
K. took pharmaceutical instruction at this 
time, but that cannot be right because there 
was no university in the town. A German 
mission-historian, Adolf Schultz, states that 
Kleinschmidt had studied natural sciences 
including physics but this cannot be de- 
termined on the basis of his work. In fact 
one is tempted to believe that he was not 
even acquainted with Otho Fabricius’ 
Fauna Groenlandica (1780). During his stay 
in Zeist he had probably become good 
friends with a druggist and helped in the 
preparation of drugs. On the other hand it is 
certain that his linguistic gifts underwent 
rapid development, as he learned Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, along with Dutch, 
French, and English, while retaining his 
childhood languages, Danish, German, and 
Greenlandic. 

After the period of instruction in the 
mission school he became a school teacher 
at Christiansfeldt and remained there for 
four years. Here Danish was spoken in the 
town but German was the church and school 
language. Here also was the mission’s 
archive so that 8. K. was able to acquire a 
good knowledge of the history of the Herrn- 
hut mission and so to prepare himself for 
his future activities. 
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In 1840 he went to Greenland; at that 
time he was a young man of 26 years. Be- 
fore he left the mission’s administration had 
appointed him the special task of studying 
and working with the Greenlandic language, 
along with the giving of a series of educa- 
tional lectures for young people which was 
to include recitation of mission history, 
religious writings, and moral law. But S. K. 
wanted to have nothing to do with recita- 
tions because he didn’t want to repeat all 
the errors and misunderstandings which 
were lodged in the then available books 
printed in Greenlandic. 

He came to Lichtenau and was to work 
under the missionary Vallentin Miiller. 
Because of his lack of fondness for physical 
labor such as gardening and beer-brewing 
he was not particularly popular; he pre- 
ferred to go out and talk with the people. 

Two years after his arrival in Greenland 
he held his first sermon in Greenlandic. 
He spoke correctly, not employing the old 
worn-out locutions, but speaking plainly 
just as the Greenlanders spoke in everyday 
speech so that every auditor understood 
what he was talking about. 

Five years after his arrival in Greenland 
he had already finished his Greenlandic 
grammar and sent the manuscript to the 
philosophical faculty of the University of 
Berlin, but five more years were to pass 
before it pleased the professors to compass 
the printing in 1851. From this work he 
reaped much recognition and fame. The 
faculty offered him an honorary doctorate 
in the University of Berlin, but S. K. refused 
the honor with the explanation that one 
didn’t need that sort of title in Greenland. 

Kleinschmidt had not constructed his 
grammar according to the time-honored 
Latin systems, but instead, according to the 
language’s own structure. In the works of 
his predecessors he had a good basis on 
which to build further (Poul Egede’s 
grammar 1750, Otho Fabricius 1801, pos- 
sibly also the missionary K6nigseer’s manu- 
script [never printed)]). 
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S. K. had not invented the now current 
Greenlandic orthography in his grammar; 
this appeared much later than the grammar, 
specifically when he issued the Greenlandic 
Dictionary (1871). Strangely enough, in 
the first draft of his dictionary (1863), 
Kleinschmidt had begun to use the old 
orthography of Fabricius, [Was he in doubt 
as to the accuracy of his grammar? O. R.]. 
The orthography now in use derives from 
his grammatical presentation of the lan- 
guage, but he was not alone in developing 
it. He had a good adviser and support in 


the extraordinarily gifted Greenlandic school | 


teacher Vittus Steenholdt of Jacobshavn. 
In the preface to his dictionary he notes his 
debt of thanks to him. 

S. K.’s interests were quite various. He 
studied the following sciences: natural 
science, geography, astronomy, meteorol- 
ogy, cartography, in addition to the Scan- 
dinavians of Greenland (the middle ages). 
Many scientists who undertook field strips 
to Greenland had an understanding and 
helpful friend in S. K., and all of them were 
deferential to him. He was quite industrious 
and left behind a body of notes which will 
doubtless have interest for later investi- 
gators. For example it should be men- 
tioned that throughout the long years S. K. 
observed and annotated the aurora borealis, 


although the Danish meteorological insti- | 


tute had informed him that it wasn’t 
necessary to note the aurora, that it had 


no interest because one knew very little | 
about these phenomena. However S. K. | 


continued to note the aurora right up to his 
death. Later his notes were used by the Nor- 
wegian scientist Sophus Tromholt for a 


doctoral thesis. Tromholt regarded them as | 
a gold mine in regard to aurora research. | 

His basic work was as teacher to the | 
young future Greenlandish school teachers; | 


he also worked at the great task of translat- 
ing the bible into Greenlandic and this took 
up much of his time throughout his life. 
He began this big job in 1856 and continued 
until he was no longer capable; when he 
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No. 2 SAMUEL PETRUS 
died the pastors H. F. J¢rgensen and Chr. 
Rasmussen completed the work of transla- 
tion. 

Among his interests were also the miser- 
able social conditions which prevailed in 
his time. His work in the setting up of the 
institution forstanderskab cannot be ap- 
praised highly enough; in the forstanderskabs 
the communal setup was ordered in such a 
way that the native Greenlanders were 
gradually included in the administration of 
their own societal affairs. 

In spite of his extraordinary gifts it ap- 
pears that S. K. did not have enough fore- 
sight to teach his pupils the Danish lan- 
guage, and that he had no thought of the 
possibility that Greenlanders might in 
future times come into communication 
with other nations. Otherwise he was before 
his time in many points, but he believed 
that Greenland was a long way away from 
rapid progress. 

1859 was a notable year for S. K. since 
in that year he went over to the Danish 
mission. Relations between S. K. and his 
Herrnhut brothers had grown more and 
more tense as time went on, since S. K. 
had his own ideas about church discipline. 
He broke with the brothers while in Neu- 
herrnhut, but he sent his letter of resigna- 
tion from Berthelsdorff in 1860. 

He was received with open arms by the 
directorate of the seminary in Godthaab 
as a welcome and worthy addition to the 
teaching staff. He had already, through 
industry and ability, reaped full recognition 
from all sides. At that time there existed 
many text books in Greenlandic which he 
himself had printed on the little hand press 
that he had had sent from the community 
in Zeist. 
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S. K. had dedicated his life to Greenland, 
he regarded this as his personal calling— 
a gift of God. He was 72 years old and of 
these years he had lived 54 in Greenland. 
With the years he adopted more and more 
the Greenlandic mode of life, he spoke and 
dressed exactly like the natives. He became 
an idiosyncratic and for many years he was 
the “extraordinary man in Godthaab”. 
During the last two years of his life his 
formerly so clear brain became somewhat 
clouded so that he had to be attended day 
and night. 

If handwriting can demonstrate psycho- 
logical traits of the writer then Klein- 
schmidt’s fist shows his fine character and 
great sense of order. Considering his severe 
nearsightedness his achievements in chi- 
rography are phenomenal; some of his manu- 
scripts can only be read with a magnifying 
glass. 

The year before his death S. K. was hon- 
ored by the Danish king with the “golden 
order of merit” (“for extraordinary intellec- 
tual achievement”’) (1885). 

His death is falsely dated as February 8th, 
1886 in many handbooks and other works. 
The correct deathday is the 9th of February 
of the same year. No one was present when 
he died; Samuel was found dead in his 
room. On the 18th of February he was 
buried in the brotherhood’s churchyard, 
during a raging snowstorm. On the initia- 
tive of the director of the Danish seminary 
and vicar in Godthaab the grave-site was 
moved to the local protestant churchyard 
on the 6th of August, 1904, with speeches 
(in Greenlandic) and a blowing of trom- 
bones. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE DANISH 
BY W. D. PRESTON. 





KLEINSCHMIDT CENTENNIAL III: UNAALIQ AND PROTO ESKIMO } 


Morris SwWADESH 


New York City 


1.1. Materials 

1.2. Time depth 
1.3. Typical dialects 
1.4. Main divisions 


1.1. The present work presents a body of 
Unaaliq Eskimo material shown in relation 
to other Eskimo dialects from Alaska to 
Greenland. This makes possible an internal 
classification of the Eskimo stock and a 
general theory of its linguistic history. 
During the course of the research some data 
were gathered on the relationship of Eskimo 
to Aleut, but these are reserved for a future 
study. 

The Unaaliq material was obtained from 
James Andrews, who visited New Haven 
Connecticut in 1936 as a participant in the 
Sportsmen’s Show. Since Mr. Andrews 
had only a few days to spend, it was not 
possible to obtain more than a vocabulary 
of about 500 words, a few paradigms and a 
short text.! Following my usual field proce- 
dure, I recorded rapidly, reserving the veri- 
fication of subtle phonetic details for later 
check and re-check. However, the brief 
period of work with Mr. Andrews prevented 
a final check of all points. Some errors 
remain, particularly in the distinction of 
palatal and velar sounds (k versus q, x 
versus x, Y versus R) and in the determina- 
tion of single and double phonemes. For- 
tunately, in most cases we have the indirect 
check of the forms in related dialects. 

For the dialects other than Unaaliq three 
principal sources have been used—Klein- 
schmidt’s material on Greenlandic, Jenness’ 


1The original field notes, under the title of 
Unaaliq Eskimo Materials, are in the Boas Collec- 
tion of the American Philosophical Society Lib- 
rary in Philadelphia. The Library’s Philips Fund 
made possible the research leading to the present 
study. 


comparative vocabularies, Hinz’ work on 

Kuskokwim of southwest Alaska. Other , 

sources have been consulted as necessary 

to clarify particular points. The bibliography 
is as follows: 

Samuel Kleinschmidt, Grammatik der grén- | 
laindischen Sprache, Berlin 1851. 

Samuel Kleinschmidt, Den Grgnlandske 
Ordbog, Kjgbenhavn 1871. 

D. Jenness, Comparative Vocabulary of the 
Western Eskimo Dialects, vol. xv, 
part A, Report of the Canadian Arctic 
Expedition 1913-18, Ottawa 1928. 

D. Jenness, Notes on the Phonology of the 
Eskimo Dialect of Cape Prince of 
Wales, Alaska, IJAL 4.168-80 (1927). 

John Hinz, Grammar and Vocabulary of 
the Eskimo Language as spoken by the 
Kuskokwim and Southwest Coast Es- 
kimos of Alaska, Bethlehem 1944. 

Friedrich Erdman, Eskimoisches Worter- 
buch, Budissen 1866. (Relates to Lab- 
rador dialect.) 

William ‘Thalbitzer, Eskimo, Bureau of | 
American Ethnology Bulletin 40.967- | 
1069, 1911. | 

Kaj Birket-Smith, Five Hundred Eskimo 
Words, A Comparative Vocabulary 
from Greenland and Central Eskimo 
Dialects, vol. 3, no. 3, Report of the 
Fifth Thule Expedition 1921-24, Copen- 
hagen 1928. 

Knud Rasmussen and H. Ostermann, Alas- 
kan Eskimo Words, vol. 3, no. 4, Report | 
of the Fifth Thule Expedition 1921-24, 
Copenhagen 1941. 

B. G. Bogoraz, Jutskij jazik, Jaziki i pijisj- 
mjennostj narodov sjevjera 3.105-28, 
1934. 

Xwapkuta ihaput (Nasha Knijiga), Lenin- 
grad 1932. (Used to obtain additional 
vocabulary in the Siberian dialect.) | 


~~ 
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Alfred G. Frances, Kotzebue Eskimo Vocab- 
ulary, 1935. Ms. in the Boas Collection 
of the American Philosophical Society 
Library. 

Today, one hundred years after the pub- 
lication of Kleinschmidt’s grammar, it is 
noteworthy that the work of this scientist 
still ranks as best in the field of descriptive 
Eskimo studies. His analysis of the structure 
of Eskimo impresses one still with its 
soundness and clarity. And in his treatment 
of the sounds he discovered and accurately 
recorded every one of the essential dis- 
tinctions. While his alphabet uses separate 
signs for certain positional variants and 
therefore has more than the minimum num- 
ber of necessary symbols, nevertheless it 
represents every essential detail so syste- 
matically and regularly that the whole can 
be converted quite automatically into a 
fully phonemic orthography. Indirectly, 
Kleinschmidt is also responsible for some of 
the merit of Hinz’ work, since Hinz modeled 
his treatment on Kleinschmidt’s; Hinz 
largely, but not quite entirely, succeeds 
in adapting the approach to the special 
problems of the southwestern Alaska dia- 
lects. 

The essence of the Kleinschmidt tradi- 
tion consists in determining and clearly 
setting down the essential linguistic ele- 
ments, and its importance can best be seen 
in the field of phonetics. Meticulous care in 
the notation of every variation of sound, 
in the style of William Thalbitzer and his 
school, provides valuable information for 
tracing detailed relationships of dialects 
and for determining the recent effects of one 
dialect on another, but tends to obscure the 
problem of relationships dating farther 
back. It is possible that attention to pho- 
netic details without sufficient consideration 
of phonemic essentials may be responsible 
for Thalbitzer’s erroneous classification of 
the Eskimo dialects into an Eastern and a 
Western group (BAE-B 40.972). Whereas 
Thalbitzer places the main division be- 
tween the Mackenzie dialect and those 
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farther east, our analysis indicates the 
major line of demarcation to be within 
Alaska itself. 


1.2. The Eskimo stock constitutes a 
sufficiently close unity and the characteris- 
tics of the stock, both phonetically and 
morphologically, are sufficiently distinctive 
so that there has never been any doubt 
of the relatedness of all the dialects. The 
geographic spread of the stock is coastal— 
all around the Alaskan Peninsula, through 
the Arctic islands and along the northern 
coast of the continent, on Greenland and 
on Labrador. In all this extension, there is 
no widely aberrant dialect. All are clearly 
of one family. 

A measure of the internal divergence of 
the Eskimo stock was taken by the method 
of basic vocabulary correspondences.” Green- 
landic and Labrador Eskimo were taken 
together as one pole of comparison, Unaaliq 
and Kuskokwim were combined for the 
other; the use of pairs of closely related 
dialects was convenient because it was not 
always possible to find the desired word 
within one dialect. Of 143 test items found 
in both dialect pairs, 65% showed corre- 
spondence. This is slightly more than the 
60% found in a similar test between Eng- 
lish and German. Thus, the maximum diver- 
gence within the Eskimo stock is a little 
less than that which separates English and 
German. From this we derive an approxi- 
mate notion of the time depth of the Eskimo 
stock. It would seem that perhaps 1500 
and 2000 years ago the linguistic predeces- 
sors of all present-day Eskimos spoke one 
language. 

The close internal cohesion of the Eskimo 
stock stands in interesting contrast withthe 


2See Morris Swadesh, Salish Internal Rela- 
tionships, IJAL 16.157-67. The criterion for time 
depth is based on the amount of divergence found 
to have developed over given periods of time in 
languages whose history is known. Studies of 
this type have been made by the present author 
and confirmed by the more extensive work of 
Ephraim Cross, not yet published. 
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external relationship to Aleutian. Eskimo 
and Aleutian share a number of structural 
features and a scattering of important 
specific elements, including number and 
person suffixes and the relative case ending. 
But there are structural and phonetic 
divergences and the vocabularies are largely 
distinct. There can be no doubt that Eski- 
moan and Aleutian are eventually related, 
yet it is equally clear that the time depth of 
the relationship is very great. When the 
Eskimo dialects were still essentially indis- 
tinguishable, the Eskimo and Aleutian of 
that epoch must have been already quite 
divergent, probably more so than present- 
day English and Swedish. 


1.3. A perspective of the internal rela- 
tionships of Eskimo can best be obtained 
by choosing a limited number of dialects 
typifying the range of variation found within 
the stock. Jenness seems to have made a 
rather good selection in his comparative 
work, using: 

East Cape of Siberia 
Nunivak Island (off Southwest Alaska) 
Inglestatt (northern coast of Norton 
Sound) 
Cape Prince of Wales (westernmost 
Seward Peninsula on Bering Strait) 
King Island (Bering Strait) 
Point Barrow (northernmost point of 
Alaska) 
Mackenzie River delta 
Coronation Gulf 
Labrador 
Greenland 
However, this series can be simplified. 
Wales and King Island are practically iden- 
tical, as might be expected from their prox- 
imity. Inglestatt and Barrow turn out to 
be essentially the same despite the distance 
of over 400 miles that separates them. 
Likewise, Mackenzie and Coronation show 
few differences. Labrador can well be omit- 
ted, since it agrees generally with Corona- 
tion, while showing some points of contact 
with Greenland. 
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When we fit Unaaliq (southern coast of 
Norton Sound*) into the general picture, 
we find it to be quite close linguistically to 


en 


Nunivak despite 300 miles intervening; it is | 


very different from Inglestatt, 75 miles 
away. Hinz’ Kuskokwim proves to be 
generally like Unaaliq and Nunivak but 
has a few special developments. Southern 
Alaska Eskimo, judging by the few forms 
cited in Thalbitzer (BAE-B 40), would seem 
to belong with Southwest Alaska, that is 
with Kuskokwim-Nunivak-Unaaliq. A sam- 
pling of Kotzebue Sound Eskimo shows it to 
belong with Inglestatt and Barrow. In 
the region around Hudson Bay, Birket- 
Smith’s work indicates various local forms 
which, like Labrador, are transitional be- 
tween Coronation and Greenland, some 
being closer to the former and some to the 
latter. Finally we note that Greenland 
shows considerable local variation within a 
common general range. For the purpose of 
our comparison, it is convenient to use the 
dialect recorded by Kleinschmidt, not only 
because of the excellence of the material 
but also because it is the most conservative 
phonologically. Among the present-day dia- 
lects, that of the Thule district in northwest 
Greenland comes closest to Kleinschmidt’s 
dialect, while the area in which Kleinschmidt 
worked in southwest Greenland now shows 
some phonological innovations. 


1.4. We take as typical dialects the fol- 
lowing six: Unaaliq-Nunivak-Kuskokwim, 
Siberia, Wales - King, Barrow - Inglestatt, 
Mackenzie-Coronation, Greenland. In the 
accompanying table we show the form taken 
by certain elements illustrating key phono- 
logical developments. The study of these 
comparisons reveals the interrelationships 
of the Eskimo dialects. 

For the purpose of establishing affinities 


Mr. Andrews was from St. Michael’s Island. 
Unfortunately I have no information on the full 
area covered by this dialect name, but it evi- 
dently applies to a restricted part of Rasmussen’s 
Ungalarlermiut. 
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between dialects, common innovations are 
of chief interest. Innovations affecting only 
one of our type dialects help to give that 
dialect or group its special character but do 
not indicate anything with regard to inter- 
dialectal affinities. For example the spiran- 
tization of intervocalic p k q to v y R and 
the voicing of s to z provides an unmistak- 
able criterion for the identification of this 
group of dialects, but since no other dialects 
show this development it cannot be used as a 
criterion for connecting the Wales dialects 
with others. Similarly the extensive modifi- 
cation of consonant clusters sets the Green- 
land dialects from others. And the develop- 
ment of original s to c (like English ch) is 
a special characteristic of the southwest 
Alaska dialects. Our table does not list 
forms to show these one-dialect features but 
tries to find features that reappear in at 
least two of the type dialects. 

Negative facts are generally of little 
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interest in establishing relationships. That 
two dialects have both failed to change an 
original form does not necessarily prove any 
special affinity between them. 

In the comparative table, the forms are 
from the dialect at the head of the column 
unless otherwise indicated in parentheses 
after the form. The abbreviations used are 
N = Nunivak, K = Kuskokwim, C = 
Coronation. Phonetic symbols used include 
x R for voiceless and voiced velar fricatives, 
i for a reconstructed vowel perhaps of cen- 
tral quality recognizable by its penchant 
for being lost in certain positions even in 
Proto Eskimo times and for its neutral 
effect on t in dialects which assibilate t after 
i. Greenland spirants v 7 R and to some ex- 
tent 1 are subject to automatic unvoicing 
in consonant clusters. In the SW Alaska 
and Siberian dialects, j varies according to 
phonetic position between the sounds of Eng- 
lish y and z. 


Sample Phonologic Developments in Eskimo Dialects 


Proto 


Eskimo Unaaliq Siberia Wales 
inuk juk juk inuk 
taliq taliq taliq taliq 
avia alta, alla alla 
itiyaq itiyag itiyaq itiyaq 
itiq tiq tiq itiq 
imiq miq miq imiq 
sitaamat ctaamat staamat sitamat 
sila cla sta sila 
qaqruq xuq xuq qaqruq 
qartuq qaxtuq qaxiu qaqlu 
iji ii ii iji 
qantaq qantag qata-uvaq 
unpik unpik ukpik ukpik 

(prob. 

borrowed) 
kumlu kumlug(K) kumlu kuvlu 
anli- anli- anli- ayli- 
< ani- large 
slitquq ciisquq siixquq siitquq 
pamijuq pamjuq pamiuq 
ukijuq uksuq uxsuq uyiug 
patlig palliq(N) palliq 


The phonologic material shows an un- 
mistakable cleavage between two groups of 
dialects, which may be conveniently called 
the Yupik and Inupik divisions by refer- 


Barrow Mackenzie Greenland Meaning 
inuk inuk inuk person 
taliq talig talig arm 
alla alla avla other 
isiyaq itiyaq isiyaq foot 
itiq itiq itiq anus 
imiq imiq imig water 
sisamat sitamat sisamat four 
sila sila sila weather 
qaqruq qaRjuq qarfuq arrow 
qaqlu gaqlu qarluq upper lip 
iji iji ifi eye 
gattaq qattaq qattaq dish 
ukpik ukpik uvpik snow owl 
kuvlu kuvlu kuvlu thumb 
ayli- ayli- ayli- grow 
siitquq siitquq slinquq knee 
pamiuq pamiug pamiuq tail 
ukiuq ukiug ukiug winter 
pallig palliq(C) _patliq willow 


ence to their treatment of the root for human 
being (juk versus inuk); these are the words 
for real person or Eskimo in Kuskokwim 
and Barrow respectively. The principal 
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phonologic features of Yupik are: loss of 
initial i; loss of i and sometimes a between 
consonants of similar articulation, preserva- 
tion of the distinction between voiceless 
t and voiced |, retention of nasals in clusters 
like ml yl, conversion of j into s in cer- 
tain sequences. The Inupik division main- 
tains i as i initially, merges 1 and | 
(voiceless and voiced may be automatic 
positional variants), converts nasals to 
spirants in clusters like ml (which becomes 
vl). In only a few cases do we find apparent 
affinities which cut across the two groups. 
The similar development of tq in Siberia 
and Greenland is doubtless a coincidence, 
perhaps even a convergence thru a different 
set of intermediary steps. The change of tl 
to Il in Unaaliq and most of the Inuk dialects 
may very well represent a relatively recent 
change which diffused across the language 
boundary. 

The dichotomy shown by phonology is 
also reflected in vocabulary, in that we fre- 
quently find a given element for a certain 
meaning in the Yupik division but another 
root altogether for the same meaning thru 
the dialects of the Inupik division. A few 
examples are: for day Unaaliq ir-niq, 
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Siberia ix-ta: Wales, Barrow, Mackenzie, | 
Greenland uvluq; for tongue U. ulu: Wales 
uraq, B.M.G. uqaq; for brain U.S. itaqua, | 


W. qaritaq, B. qaqisaq, M. qaritaq, G. 
qarasaq; for what U. ca-, S. sa-: W.B.M.G. 
su-. 

The dichotomy between Yupik and 
Inupik is clear and geographically abrupt. 
This finding confirms and emphasizes what 
Jenness already sensed (IJAL 4.168): “The 


Cape Prince of Wales dialect ...is of spe- | 


cial interest because it provides a link be- 
tween the dialects to the north and east and 
the apparently very different dialect of the 
Yukon Delta recorded by Father Barnum.’ 
We cite this remark for its reference to the 
‘very different’ nature of southwest Alaskan 
Eskimo. It is likely that the transitional 
character of the Wales dialect noted by 


~ 


Jenness is due to diffusional influences be- | 


tween Wales and its neighbors in relatively 
recent times, since we find nothing in this 
dialect which minimizes the depth of its 
separation from Yupik Eskimo. 

It has long been customary to speak of the 
Eskimo dialects. We now see that it may be 
correct to recognize two separate languages 
with dialectal variations in each. 
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THE PROTO-GULF WORD FOR WATER (WITH NOTES ON SIOUAN-YUCHI) 
Mary R. Haas 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


1. Introduction to reconstructions 

2. In Proto-Muskogean 

3. In Proto-Gulf 

4, In the Eastern Group of Hokan-Siouan 

5. In Timucua 

6.1. In Proto-Siouan 

6.2. Other comparisons 

6.3. Preliminary evidence for Siouan-Gulf 

7. Possible relationship of Yuchi to Siouan 
and Siouan-Gulf 


1.1 The term ‘Gulf’ has been adopted to 
refer to the Muskogean family of languages 
plus Natchez, Tunica, Chitimacha, and 
Atakapa. The Muskogean languages were 
formerly spoken in the southeastern part 
of the United States, while the remaining 
languages were spoken along the lower 
reaches of the Mississippi River and the 
adjacent coast of the Gulf of Mexico. At the 
present time the extant Muskogean lan- 
guages are spoken in Oklahoma (Creek, 
Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Hitchiti), in 
Louisiana (Choctaw and Koasati), in East 
Texas (Alabama and Koasati), in Mississippi 
(Choctaw), and in Florida (Creek and Mika- 
suki, the languages spoken by the so-called 
Seminole Indians). Apalachee, an extinct 
Muskogean language on which we have a 
limited amount of material, was formerly: 
spoken in Florida. 

The non-Muskogean languages mentioned 
above are either extinct or virtually so. 
The last two remaining speakers of Natchez 
live among the Cherokee in eastern Okla- 
homa (former habitat: western Mississippi), 
the last speaker of Tunica lives in central 
Louisiana (former habitat: northwestern 
Mississippi), and the last speaker of Chiti- 
macha lives in southern Louisiana, the 
original habitat of the tribe. Atakapa, 


formerly spoken in southwestern Louisiana, 
is now completely extinct. 


1.2. The possibility that these languages 
are somehow related, though distantly, can 
scarcely be considered a new idea. In 1918 
Swanton published a bulletin in which he 
presented a number of resemblances be- 
tween Tunica, Chitimacha, and Atakapa,} 
languages which prior to that time were 
thought to be unrelated to each other or to 
anything else. In this same paper he pro- 
posed the term ‘Tunican’ to denote a lin- 
guistic stock composed of these three 
languages. 

In 1924 Swanton also postulated the rela- 
tionship of Natchez to the Muskogean 
family.2 As a result of this postulation he 
often refers to Natchez as a Muskogean 
language. This nomenclature is, however, 
misleading because Natchez must be com- 
pared with Proto-Muskogean and not di- 
rectly with the separate Muskogean lan- 
guages. To get around this difficulty it is 
better to speak of a Natchez-Muskogean 
stock composed of (1) Natchez, and (2) 
the Muskogean family of languages. 

In 1929 a much more sweeping series of 
connections for the languages under dis- 
cussion was proposed by Sapir in an ency- 
clopedia article of major theoretical im- 
portance to North and Central American 
comparative linguistics. In this article Sapir 
includes Natchez-Muskogean, Tunican, and 
also a great many other languages and lan- 
guage families, stretching from the Atlantic 


1 John R. Swanton, A Structural and Lexical 
Comparison of the Tunica, Chitimacha, and Ata- 
kapa Languages, BAE-B 68 (1918). 

2 Swanton, The Muskhogean Connection of the 
Natchez Language, IJAL 3.46-75 (1924). 
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to the Pacific, in his proposed Hokan- 
Siouan superstock.’ 

However, in spite of all these promising 
leads and fruitful suggestions for future in- 
vestigation, no rigid demonstration of any 
of these relationships was attempted until 
quite recently. The most significant paper 
to appear so far is Swadesh’s Phonologic 
Formulas for Atakapa-Chitimacha (1946),‘ 
in which he attempts to demonstrate a 
genetic relationship between Atakapa and 
Chitimacha by presenting over two hundred 
and fifty sets of cognates with proposed 
reconstructions for a prototype language 
from which he assumes these two to have 
been derived. However, since Atakapa and 
Chitimacha are probably not more closely 
related to each other than they are to Tunica 
and other languages of the Gulf stock, 
Swadesh’s paper has certain limitations, 
particularly in regard to (1) the accuracy of 
some of the individual reconstructions and 
(2) the actual cognation of certain words. 
Sometimes better cognates for a Chiti- 
macha (or Atakapa) word can be found in 
one or more of the other Gulf languages 
causing the rejection of the assumed Ata- 
kapa (or Chitimacha) cognate. Neverthe- 
less, the total number of assumed cognates 
is impressive, and even if half of them were 
rejected, the number would still be impres- 
sive. Therefore the only real criticism that 
can be made of Swadesh’s paper is the basic 
assumption, namely that Atakapa and 
Chitimacha are derived from a common 
prototype language which he calls Atakapa- 
Chitimacha.® 


* Edward Sapir, Central and North American 
Indian Languages, in Encyclopedia Britannica, 
14th edition, 5.128-141, 1929. Reprinted in Selected 
Writings of Edward Sapir, ed. by David G. Man- 
delbaum, pp. 169-178, University of California 
Press, 1949. 

4Morris Swadesh, Phonologic Formulas for 
Atakapa-Chitimacha, IJAL 12.113-126 (1946). See 
also Swadesh, Atakapa-Chitimacha *k*, IJAL 
13.120-121 (1947). 

5 Swadesh is well aware of some of the difficul- 
ties involved in his premise, for he says: ‘‘It is 
clear that the eventual inclusion of Tunica and 
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Within the limits of Swanton’s proposed 
Tunican stock, Sapir, in the article just 
cited, has assumed a different line-up, 
namely Tunica-Atakapa, with Chitimacha 
set to one side by itself as a member of the 
Tunican stock. However, this assumption 
would not yield results which are any better, 
comparatively speaking. In other words, I 
do not believe that Atakapa and Chiti- 
macha are descended from a common proto- 
type (Swadesh’s assumption), nor that Ata- 
kapa and Tunica are descended from a 
common prototype (Sapir’s assumption), 
nor even that Tunica, Chitimacha, and Ata 
kapa are descended from a common proto- 
type (Sapir’s assumption based on Swanton’s 
assumption). Instead, I have found that 
better results in setting up actual recon- 
structions can be achieved by comparing 
the various languages I have subsumed 
under the term ‘Gulf’ (viz., Muskogean, 
Natchez, Tunica, Chitimacha, and Atakapa) 
and treating them on a par. This is to be 
expected, I think, because the greater the 
number of languages that can be brought in 
for comparison, the greater the accuracy 
of the hypothetical reconstructions. On 
the other hand, since these languages are 
not closely related and since most of them 
were recorded at a time when they were 
already on the point of dying out, the total 
number of cognates that can be arrived at 
when all are compared is much less than 
that which can be arrived at by comparing 
any two of them. 

It must be added at this point that it is 
not my intention to maintain that Gulf 
consisted ONLY in the languages I have 
listed. But other additions cannot be made 
with certainty until the researches now 





still other languages in the study is likely to refute 
or seriously modify many details of our present 
results. Nevertheless, it does not seem justified 
to hold back what has already been worked out 
until time and opportunity may permit further 
comparison, and it is therefore offered precisely 
in the hope that its errors and shortcomings 
may bring forth correction and improvement’’ 
(Phonologic Formulas... , p. 118). 
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begun have been carried much further. 
Hints about possibilities for future investi- 
gation, however, are given in sections 4-7 
of the present paper. 


1.3. The present writer has made field 
recordings of several of the Gulf languages, 
viz., Tunica, Natchez, and some of the 
Muskogean languages (especially Creek and 
Koasati). In the course of working on these 
languages, certain points of resemblance 
were observed which made the interrela- 
tionships suggested by earlier workers ap- 
pear plausible, and I have therefore been 
engaged in gathering material bearing on 
this problem over a period of several years. 

One of the most interesting sets of cog- 
nates so far worked out is that for the word 
for water, and it has for this reason been 
chosen for detailed discussion in this paper. 
It is interesting not only because cognates 
appear in all of the Gulf languages but also 
because some of the languages have more 
than one derivative. Further than this, 
having arrived at a Proto-Gulf recon- 
struction for the word, it then becomes 
possible to examine words of the same mean- 
ing in Timucua, Siouan, and Yuchi (lan- 
guages which Sapir thought might be con- 
nected with Muskogean) with a view to 
determining whether the words for water 
in those languages can be assumed to be 
related or not (see sections 4-7). 


2.1. The Muskogean words for water 
are presented first and followed later (§3.1) 
by the cognate words in the remaining 
Gulf languages. 


PROTO-MUSKOGEAN 
Western Division 


Choc.: uka water; uk-, preverb, in the water® 
Eastern Division 





6 The following abbreviations are used for the 
names of these languages: Choc., Choctaw; Apal., 
Apalachee; Ala., Alabama; Hitch., Hitchiti; Cr., 
Creek (or Muskogee). The forms quoted here are 
taken from my own field notes except where other- 
wise noted. 
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Apal.: uk- water in uk-cikiti (oc chiquiti) 
water-port 

Ala.-Koas.: uki water; Koas. u -- in the water 

Hitch.: uki- water (in compounds) 

Cr.: Gy-wa water; ak-, akk- in the water 
Reconstructed PM: *ak*i > *aku ~ *uki; pre- 
verb *ak¥- ~ *uk-. 

The variant PM reconstructions are neces- 
sary to explain the development of the word 
in the various Muskogean languages. The 
form *ak*i is assumed to be the oldest. 
In the Western division? *ak*¥i > *aku 
through labialization of i to u and conse- 
quent delabialization of k¥ to k (see Choc., 
§2.2 below). In the Eastern division *ak*i 
> *uki through labialization of the initial 
a to u and consequent delabialization of 
k* to k (see Apal., §2.3; Ala.-Koas., §2.4; 
Hitch., §2.6; and Cr., §2.6 below).? The 
two forms *aku (Western) and *uki (Kast- 
ern) cannot be equated except by assuming 
an earlier *ak*i; this older form is also sub- 
stantiated by comparison with more dis- 
tant languages (see §3.1). 

The development of these forms in the 
separate Muskogean languages is described 
below. 


2.2. Choc. uka is < PM (Western divi- 
sion) *aku with metathesis, a not uncom- 
mon feature of the Muskogean languages. 
Cf. Choc. ufi dog, metathesized < “*ifu 
< earlier *ix¥a, as evidenced by Koas. ifa, 
Cr. ffa. 

The Choc. preverb uk- in the water is 
< *uk- < earlier *ak*- (cf. the Cr. preverb 
ak-, §2.6). 


2.3. The available material on Apal. is 
very meagre. The reasons for placing Apal. 


7 Mary R. Haas, The Classification of the Mus- 
kogean Languages, in Language, Culture, and Per- 
sonality, ed. by Leslie Spier, pp. 41-56, Menasha, 
Wisconsin, 1941. 

8 Note that PM *k¥ normally > b in Choc., 
Ala., Koas., and Hitch.; see Haas, The Develop- 
ment of Proto-Muskogean *k*, IJAL 13.135-137 
(1947). However, since *k* was delabialized to 
*k in both the Eastern and the Western division 
prototype words, it has therefore remained k 
throughout. 
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in the Eastern division have been pre- 
sented in a previous paper. The word for 
water has been found only in the compound 
uk-cikiti (oc-chiquiti) water-port. The word 
uk- is < PM (Eastern division) *uki < 
earlier *ak*i. 


2.4. Ala.-Koas. uki is < PM (Eastern 
division) *uki < earlier *ak*i. The Koas. 
preverb u‘- is probably contracted < 
*uk- < earlier *ak*-. It may be freely 
combined with verbs; note u‘humpani io 
play in water < u- + humpani é play. 


2.5. Hitch. uki- (preserved in full only 
in compounds) is < PM (Eastern division) 
*uki < earlier *ak*i. When pronounced in 
isolation the Hitch. word is uk-i, in which 
the final -i is a nominal suffix used with all 
nouns and is not to be connected with the 
final -i of the prototype word. The final -i 
of the prototype word is, however, preserved 
in compounds, e.g. uki-hatki ocean (< 
white water). 


2.6. Cr. uy- in tywa is < PM (Eastern 
division) *uki < earlier *ak*i with loss of 
the k and consequent conversion of i to y. 
The suffix -wa is found with many, though 
by no means all, other nouns, e.g. hundnwa 
man (cf. Choc. nakni, Ala.-Koas. na-ni), 
fiswa bird (cf. Choc. hu&i, Koas. fursi), 
and ahé‘hwa walnut (cf. Choc., Ala., Koas. 
hahi), but its historical origin is at present 
obscure. 

The Cr. preverb ak- bears no resemblance 
to the Cr. noun-stem uy- and it is impos- 
sible to show any phonological connection 
between them on the descriptive level. On 
the historical level, Cr. ak- is < PM *akv-; 
PM *k* regularly > Cr. k.!° The prevocalic 
variant akk- is formed by geminating the 
final consonant; cf. Cr. is- ~ iss-/V by 
means of, Cr. uh- ~ uhh-/V on. The pre- 


® Haas, The Position of Apalachee in the Mus- 
kogean Family, IJAL 15.121-127 (1949). 

10 Haas, The Development of Proto-Musko- 
gean *k*. 
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verb ak- ~ akk-/V may be freely combined 
with verbs, e.g. aknafkita to hit...in 
water < ak- + nafkita to hit... ; akkichité 
to shoot at...in water < akk- + ichita to 
shoot at.... 

Note that the Cr. preverb ak- is the only 
morpheme meaning water in any Musko- 
gean language which has preserved the 
a of the prototype word in its original 
initial position. It is therefore the most 
archaic form preserved anywhere in Musko- 
gean. Choc. uka preserves the a-vowel, 
but it has been metathesized. 


3.1. The reconstructed PM forms and 
the cognates found in the remaining Gulf 
languages are listed together below. 


PROTO-GULF 

PM: *ak*i > *aku ~ *uki water; preverb *ak*- 
~ *uk- in the water 

Nat.: kuN water! 

Tun.: wi’Si water’? 

Chit.: ku? water; ku-n- in ku-n? atin Mississippi 
(< big water); ?ak- in ?ak’uS cypress (< water- 
tree). Probably also connected is ni-, verb-root, 
as in ni-y-, verb-stem, to enter water.1% 

At. WD: ak juice, sap; ED: ak water, akon(st) 
river; Ak.: koko ocean4 
Reconstructed Proto-Gulf: *ak*in, poss. *ak*ini 
water 


The development of the words in the 


various Gulf languages (other than Musko- 
gean) is described below. 


3.2. Nat. kuN is < PG *(a)k*in or 
*(a)k*in(i) with loss of the parenthesized 
elements. The i following k” has become 
labialized to u and the k” has consequently 
become delabialized to k. There is evidence 
for this latter assumption within Nat. 
itself; for although Nat. has a consonant 
phoneme k*, it never appears before a 


11 Haas, Natchez Vocabulary, unpublished ms. 

12 Haas, Tunica, Handbook of American Indian 
Languages, vol. 4, 1941. 

18Swadesh, Chitimacha Vocabulary, unpub- 
lished ms.; a copy of this was kindly loaned to me 
by the author. 

14Gatschet and Swanton, A Dictionary of the 
Atakapa Language, BAE-B 108 (19382). 
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rounded vowel. Cf. also PG *k*ara to drink, 
swallow (PM *kvala-; Tun. ko’ra; At. kul, 
kol) which > Nat. kol- to gulp. If a rounded 
vowel does not result, PG *k”¥ > Nat. 
k*, eg. PG *nukkayti neck, throat (PM 
*nukk*i; Chit. kiti; At. koy, kuy) which 
> Nat. kvaht. 

Nat. has two alveolar nasal phonemes, 
voiced n (occurring in all positions except 
prior position in a final consonant cluster), 
and voiceless N (occurring in all positions 
occupied by n except initial position). 
The circumstances under which PG *n> 
Nat. n or N, as far as they have been 
worked out, are as follows: 

(1) PG *n > Nat. n in initial position, 
e.g. PG *nemak*a fat, grease (PM *nihaka 
or *nihak’a; Tun. ma’ka; Chit. nema; At. 
ep) > Nat. nehk*. 

(2) PG *n > Nat. n between vowels, e.g. 
PG *enu name (Chit. nu-yt- to call by name; 
At. ey name) > Nat. ?inu- (one’s) name. 

(3) PG *n > Nat. N when, through 
vowel loss, N is followed by a consonant, 
eg. PG *enuti ~ *eniti tooth (PM *-nuti; 
Tun. -ni, -niri) > Nat. ?eNt. 

(4) PG *n also > Nat. N when, through 
vowel loss, N occurs in final position, e.g. 
PG *enani fish (PM *NaNi/u; Tun. ni’ni; 
Chit. ni- in ni-pi fish-scale; At. nti, andi 
fish, catfish) > Nat. ?eN fish. In view of 
these rules Nat. kuN water may constitute 
evidence for a PG reconstruction *ak*ini 
rather than *ak¥in; cf. also the discussion 
of Chit., §3.4 below. 


3.3. Tun. wi’Si poses some interesting 
problems. My present hypothesis is that 
wisi is < *k*ix*i, reduplicated form of 
*;i with fricativization of *k*i to *x*i 
between vowels. If this hypothesis is correct, 
*k*¥i is < PG *(a)k*i(n) or *(a)k*i(ni) 
with loss of the parenthesized elements. 

PG *k* appears to have more than one 
reflex in Tunica. In certain instances PG 
*kw > Tun. w, eg. PG *kvana to want 
(PM *k*¥anna; At. ko) > Tun. ’-wana. 
In other instances PG *k¥ > Tun. k, e.g. 
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PG *k*ara to drink, swallow (PM *k*ala-; 
Nat. kol-; At. kul, kol) > Tun. ko’ra to 
drink. 

PG *x” sometimes > Tun. § (probably 
only before i), e.g. PG *ix*ilu ~ *ik*ilu 
screech owl (PM *ix*ulu; Nat. ?ukulul-uh) 
> &i'lu-ka screech owl. Note that Nat. 
points to PG *k*, while PM and Tun. 
point to PG *x”. This appears to be further 
evidence for the fricativization Of *k¥ to 
*x~ between vowels in certain cases, as 
suggested above. 


3.4. Chit. has preserved more derivatives 
of PG *ak*in or *ak*ini than any other 
Gulf language. Different parts of the full 
PG form are preserved in different deriva- 
tives. But if all the derivatives are taken 
together, all the parts appear to be pre- 
served. Thus ku? (the final ? is historically 
non-significant)!® is < PG *(a)k*i(n) or 
*(a)k*i(ni) with loss of the parenthesized 
elements, labialization of i to u, and change 
of kv to k; kun- (in ku'n?atin Mississtppi) 
is < PG *(a)k*in or *(a)k*in(i); and ?ak- 
(in ?akSuS cypress) is < PG *ak*(in) or 
*ak(ini). If the verb-root ni- (as in ni-y-, 
verb-stem, to enter water) is historically re- 
lated to the other forms, it is < PG *(ak*i)ni 
and is especially important in being the only 
form which gives clear evidence for the in- 
clusion of the final i in *ak*ini. (See also 
the discussion of Siouan in §5.1 below.) At 
present I have no hypothesis to explain why 
Chit. has preserved the word for water 
in so many different forms. Stress differences 
may account for it, but in Chit. itself stress 
is non-phonemic, and the prosodic features 
of PG require further investigation before 
stress can be definitely postulated on that 
level. 

Chit. ku? may show loss of n < an earlier 
*kun (cf. kun- in kun?atin Mississippi). 
A possible parallel instance is seen in Chit. 
21? which may be from an earlier *?in 


15 Swadesh, Chitimacha, in Linguistic Struc- 
tures of Native America, VFPA b. 312-336 (1946). 
The final ? is discussed on p. 316. 
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< PG *enuti ~ *eniti (PM *-nuti, Nat. 
%eNt, Tun. ’-ni, ‘-niri).* A postvocalic n is 
preserved in Chit. wen? tongue, but this may 
be < PG *1; note Tun. ’-lu, At. ne:l tongue 
which together with Chit. wen? may be 
< PG *n-welu (?). 


3.5. At. WD ak juice, sap and ED ak 
water are from PG *ak*(in) or *ak*(ini) 
with loss of the parenthesized elements. 
Other evidence showing that PG *k¥ > 
At. k is seen in At. ko to want < PG *k¥ana 
(PM *k¥anna; Tun. ’-wana) and in At. 
kol, kul to swallow < PG *k*ara to drink, 
swallow (PM *k¥ala-; Nat. kol-; Tun. 
ko’ra). 

Ak. koko ocean is probably < reduplicated 
*kvik*i < PG *(a)k*i(n) or *(a)k*i(ni). 
Note that PG *ki > Ak. ko. Other evidence 
in Ak. which indicates that PG *k*V > 
Ak. ko is seen in Ak. koy (coé) neck, WD 
koy, kuy throat < PG *nukk*ayti neck 
(PM *nukk*i; Nat. k¥aht; Chit. kiti). 
The same rule probably applies to all At. 
dialects (see the examples in the immediately 
preceding paragraph), but the material on 
the WD sometimes has variant writings 
showing ku as well as ko. 

ED akon- in akon(st)"” river is probably 
< PG *ak*in or *ak*in(i). If so, it is one of 

16 In his paper, Phonologic Formulas . . . Swa- 
desh connects Chit. ?i? tooth with At. oc tooth, 
grain. It seems to me that it is better to connect 
the Chit. form with the PM, Nat., and Tun. 
forms quoted here and to assume that At. oc is 
not cognate with the other languages. 

™ The parentheses in the word akon(st) appear 
in A Dictionary of the Atakapa Language, but 
no explanation is given. Since Swanton does not 
use hyphens to indicete bound forms, I cannot be 
sure from the way the evidence is presented that 
akon(st) was actually used alone in the Eastern 
dialect, or whether it appears only in the com- 


pounds quoted under the main entry (see p. 26, 
col. 2). 
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the most important forms to be found in 
any of the Gulf languages, for it preserves 
the PG form virtually intact. In view of this 
fact it is highly regrettable that the dialect 


is extinct and that our material on it is so | 


pitifully meagre. It is possible that the ED 
would have been more important for com- 
parative purposes than the WD, though it is 
the latter on which we have the most mate- 
rial. 


3.€. An interesting feature of the Gulf | 


languages, and one that has been discovered 
in other sets of cognates besides the one for 
water discussed here, is that the beginning 
part of the reconstructed form may be pre- 


served in one language, the middle in | 


another, and the end in still another; or, 
occasionally, two or more of the various 
parts may be preserved in different deriva- 
tives occurring in the same language (see 
the discussion of Chit. in §3.4 above). In 
other words, the prototype form is pre- 
served in pieces, rarely in its full form; but 
see the discussion of Eastern Atakapa 
akon(st) river in §3.5. 

The prototype form *ak*in or *ak*ini 
has been preserved in the following pieces: 
(1) *ak, (2) *ak*i, (3) *kvi, (4) *k*in, 
and possibly (5) *ni. Note that these pieces 
form a series which enables us to reconstruct 
the prototype form in its entirety, and that 
(4) *kin is crucial, because it preserves the 
n and allows us to make the tentative 
addition of (5) *ni to the list. The chart 
shown below has been prepared to show 
where and in what function the various 
pieces have been preserved in the various 
languages. The Eastern Atakapa form 
akon(st) is not included in the chart be- 
cause it preserves the PG form virtually 
intact. 


PG *ak*ini 


"ak¥ *akYi 
PM preverb noun (free) 
Nat. — —- 
Tun. —-- — 
Chit. noun (bound) —— 
At. WD noun (free) —— 
Ak. —— — 


“/*i 


*k¥in *ni 
— noun (free) 


noun (bound) 


noun (rdpl.) 
noun (free) 


verb-root 


noun (rdpl.) 
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4.1. In 1929 Swanton suggested that 
Timucua, an extinct language of Florida, 
and T'awasa, an extinct dialect of Timucua, 
might be related to the Muskogean fam- 
ily.% Following this lead, Sapir included 
Timucua (though with a query) as a mem- 
ber of the Natchez-Muskogean stock when 
he set up his proposed Hokan-Siouan 
superstock. 

Another interesting feature of Sapir’s 
proposed Hokan-Siouan superstock was the 
postulated Eastern Group composed of (1) 
Siouan-Yuchi and (2) Natchez-Muskogean, 
including Timucua with a query, as already 
mentioned. 


4.2. In view of these hypotheses of Sapir 
and Swanton, it will be of interest to examine 
the words for water in these languages and 
to compare them with the reconstructed 
PG *ak*in or *ak*ini. The different lan- 
guages are taken up in the following order: 
Timucua (§5.1), the Siouan family (§6.1), 
and Yuchi (§7.1). It is to be remembered 
that the comparisons with these languages, 
though quite plausible as far as the word for 
water is concerned, are nevertheless tenta- 
tive, since, unlike the Gulf languages com- 
pared in the previous section, the com- 
parisons shown below are not backed at 
present by a body of other comparisons. 


5.1. The Timucua word for water is 
ibine”® and it fits surprisingly well with the 
PG *ak*ini. If the Tim. word is actually 
related, then it is unusual in that it has 
preserved all three syllables of the prototype 
word. Note also that we should have to 
assume that the first vowel of the Tim. word 
has assimilated to the second vowel, that 
PG *k* corresponds to Tim. b, that PG *i 
corresponds to Tim. i (or e; in final posi- 
tion only?), and that PG *n corresponds to 
Tim. n. 


5.2. The question then arises: Is Timucua 
a Gulf language? The evidence contained 


18 Swanton, The Tawasa Language, AA 31.435- 
453 (1929). 
19 Thid. 
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in the word for water gives us good reason 
to look further into this interesting possi- 
bility. But in spite of the highly plausible 
nature of this one comparison, it is insuffi- 
cient to allow us to be positive about con- 
sidering Timucua to be a Gulf language. 
This is all the more true because it has 
turned out to be difficult to find other cog- 
nates which appear similarly close to other 
PG reconstructions so far worked out. 
Further researches into Proto-Gulf may 
some day change the picture. 


6.1. The words for water taken from the 
more important Siouan languages” are 
given below followed by a proposed re- 
construction. 


PROTO-SIOUAN 


Dakota (Teton): mni 

Omaha-Ponca: mini 

Osage-Quapaw: ni 

Iowa-Oto: ni 

Winnebago: ni 

Mandan: mini 

Hidatsa: wiri; Crow bire 

Biloxi: ani; Ofo ani; Tutelo mani 
Reconstructed Proto-Siouan: *mini ~ *wini (or 
*mini < earlier *wini) 


Hans Wolff, who has recently been mak- 
ing important contributions to comparative 


20 For a list of the Siouan languages and im- 
portant dialects, see C. F. Voegelin, Internal 
Relationships of the Siouan Languages, American 
Anthropologist, 43.246-249 (1941). 

The Siouan words for water quoted here are 
taken from the following sources: J. Owen Dorsey, 
On the Comparative Phonology of Four Siouan 
Languages, Annual Report of the Smithsonian 
Institution for the Year 1883, pp. 919-929; J. 
Owen Dorsey and John R. Swanton, A Dictionary 
of the Biloxi and Ofo Languages, BAE-B 47 
(1912); E. Kennard, Mandan Grammar, IJAL 
9.1-42 (1936); Robert H. Lowie, Hidatsa Texts, 
with Grammatical Notes and Phonograph Tran- 
scriptions by Zellig Harris and C. F. Voegelin, 
Prehistory Research Series of the Indiana His- 
torical Society, vol. 1, no. 6, 1939; Robert H. 
Lowie, The Crow Language, UCPAAE 39, no. 1, 
pp. 1-142 (1941); Paul Radin, Winnebago Dic- 
tionary, unpublished ms. (kindly loaned to me by 
the author); Hans Wolff, Comparative Siouan 
III, IJAL 16.168-178 (1950). 
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Siouan linguistics, reconstructs PS *m-nf.”4 
He explains reconstructions in which a se- 
quence of consonants is separated by a dash, 
e.g. *m-ni, as being what he calls “ ‘open 
juncture’ clusters.”” He adds that such 
clusters are “characterized by the presence 
of an intrusive, non-phonemic, vowel, prob- 
ably schwa, which is heard between the 
consonants which constitute the cluster.” 

In contrast to Wolff’s reconstruction *m- 
ni, my own reconstruction *mini ~ *wini 
inserts a full vowel between the two con- 
sonants. Some of the daughter languages 
actually have the i-vowel here, but the Ohio 
Valley subdivision (Biloxi, Ofo, and Tutelo) 
has a different vowel, namely a, either with 
the initial m preceding (Tutelo), or without 
it (Biloxi and Ofo). It is highly probable 
that the Proto-Ohio Valley form was *moni 
(or *m-ni, as Wolff would write it) but 
this would not prejudice in any way an ear- 
lier reconstruction *mini; see also the re- 
marks in §6.3. 

It is obvious that my reconstruction *mini 
is influenced by my PG reconstruction 
*akvini. But if Siouan is related to the Gulf 
languages (as I think further researches 
may be able to demonstrate; see also §6.2), 
then PS *mini is certainly related to PG 
*akvin or *ak*ini. It should also be noted 
that PS *mini is probably either a variant 
of *wini, or else it is from an earlier form 
*wini (from which *w > *m through assimi- 
lation to the nasal of the following syllable). 
In this connection it should be noted that 
although Wolff reconstructs both *m and 
*w for Proto-Siouan, he shows that they 
(and other sonorants) “represent areas of 
great instability in Siouan phonology” and 
further “that allophone b of *m thus over- 
lapped with allophone 8 of *w in several 
dialects.” Hence as far as Siouan phonol- 
ogy is concerned there is nothing bizarre 
about a reconstruction *mini ~ *wini. 


21 Wolff, op. cit., p. 168. 

2 Tbid., p. 173. 

23 Wolff, Comparative Siouan II, IJAL 16.113- 
121 (1950). These quotations appear on p. 113. 
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6.2. At the present stage of investigation | 


a few other plausible connections between 
Proto-Gulf or Proto-Muskogean and Proto- 
Siouan have been uncovered. These are far 
from sufficient to postulate a definite rela- 
tionship, but they serve to give us hope that 
further diligence may uncover other cén- 
nections. Note the following: 

(1) PS *kyu ~ *kq (Teton ky éo covet, 
Ponca ka- to wish, Osage ko- to want) and 
PG *krana to want (PM *k*¥anna, Tun. 
‘-wana, At. ko). 

(2) PS *ré-ska ~ *ré-spa to bite (W)* 
and PG *éaka to chew (PM *ya-Saka, Nat. 
caka:-, Chit. éakumt-, At. cak). 

(3) Dak. ksa to break and PG *katu ~ *ketu 
to break (PM *katu, Nat. kec-, Tun. kahéu, 
At. kee). 

(4) *nyuxe ice (W) and PM *Nax*i win- 
ter, Chit. nakt ice. 

(5) PS *k¥aki hand (W) and PM *-(m)- 
k¥aki ~ *-(1)k*aki hand. 

(6) PS *w-té ~ *w-td cow, buffalo (W) 
and Nat. wasta'N, wasta:- bovine, Chit. 
wastik bovine. 


6.3. If other connections between the 
Gulf languages and Siouan can some day be 
uncovered, then it may be possible to com- 
bine the two in a larger group which could 
be called Siouan-Gulf. This would be similar 
to Sapir’s assumed Eastern Group (§4.1) 
except that Tunica, Chitimacha, and Ata- 
kapa constitute additional inclusions. Note 
that Tunica is included in the comparisons 
numbered 1 and 3 above (§6.2); Chitimacha 
in nos. 2, 4, and 6; Atakapa in nos. 1, 2, and 
3. 

Note that if we assume the existence of a 
Siouan-Gulf prototype language, we can 
set up a PSG reconstruction *ak*ini for 
the word for water. Within Gulf itself the 
evidence for the final i is not very strong, 
but when Siouan is included the matter is 
clinched. (Timucua would also reinforce 
such a reconstruction, but we cannot yet be 


24 All Siouan reconstructions followed by (W) 
are taken from Wolff, op. cit. 
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sure that Timucua belongs either in Gulf or 
in Siouan-Gulf.) 

There is another and broader advantage 
in assuming a Siouan-Gulf connection, 
and that is that Gulf will probably help 
throw light on Siouan consonant clusters, 
particularly those of the type Wolff calls 
‘open juncture’ clusters.’”’ I believe that a 
PS reconstruction *mini ~ *wini for water 
is to be preferred to a reconstruction *m- 
ni, especially since some Siouan languages 
appear to have preserved the first i. Yet 
the stimulus which provided the fuller 
reconstruction came from outside of Siouan. 
Furthermore, because of this outside evi- 
dence and because of the fact that some 
Siouan languages have preserved the first, 
it appears advisable to re-examine Proto- 
Siouan open juncture clusters with a view 
to determining whether or not a vowel 
cannot be inserted, in some cases at least, 
from evidence within Siouan. 


7.1. The Yuchi word for water is ce (tse).?® 
If Yuchi is related to the Gulf languages 
(perhaps in the larger framework of Siouan- 
Gulf), then ce may be < earlier *k”i, which 
in turn may be < PSG *(a)k*i(ni). If so, 
*k~ > Yuchi ec (only before front vowels?) 
and *i > Yuchi e (or perhaps it was nasal- 
ized *; which > Yuchi e). 


7.2. At the time he postulated his Hokan- 
Siouan superstock Sapir assumed a close 
relationship between the Siouan family and 
Yuchi, putting them both together in a 
larger stock which he called Siouan-Yuchi. 
No evidence for this assumption has ever 
been presented. Note that the evidence 


25 Ginter Wagner, Yuchi, Handbook of Amer- 
ican Indian Languages, vol. 3. 
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contained in the word for water is neutral 
on this point. Indeed, if we had to work en- 
tirely without evidence from the Gulf lan- 
guages and without the reconstructed PG 
*akvin or *ak*ini, we should probably find 
it extremely difficult to connect Yuchi ce 
with PS *mini, or even with a variant *winf. 
Note also that it would be even more diffi- 
cult to connect it with Wolff’s reconstruc- 
tion *m-ni. On the other hand, a connec- 
tion between Yuchi ce and PSG *ak*ini 
is at least plausible. Hence there is nothing 
in the words for water to point to a closer 
relationship between Yuchi and Siouan 
than between Yuchi and the Gulf languages; 
on the other hand, the lack of such evidence 
in one word is inconclusive. 


7.3. If we were to leave the matter here, 
the possibility of a close relationship be- 
tween Siouan and Yuchi might appear 
dubious. Therefore, even though the prob- 
lem is somewhat apart from the main 
theme of this paper, I should like to call 
attention to the following comparisons 
which may point to a connection between 
Siouan and Yuchi: 

(1) PS *nupé two (W) and Yuchi nowé 
two 

(2) PS *sepi black (W) and Yuchi ispi 
black 

(3) PS *natu brain (W) and Yuchi go-té 
head?® 

(4) PS *p-qa bitter (W) and Yuchi 
pagd bitter; cf. also Nat. pa?ah- bitter. 


No Gulf connections with the above words 
have been uncovered except where noted. 


26 The Yuchi element go- is a prefix used with 
many other words as well. 





A QUERY ON THE NOMINAL ORIGIN OF VERB STEMS IN ATHAPASKAN 


C. F. VorGELIN 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


1. Apachean 
2. Chipewyan 
3. Mattole 
4. Query 


1. If memory serves me, Sapir was in- 
clined to make offhand references to the 
possible nominal origin of verbs in Atha- 
paskan; a stimulus for such a reference 
might be a stem in Navaho which had one 
shape when functioning as a noun (in 
word initial or after possessive prefixes), 
and the identical shape when functioning 
as a verb (always bound: appearing after 
prefixes peculiar to verbs). I do not remem- 
ber that Sapir ever bothered to test this 
possibility by consulting his impressive 
array of Athapaskan dictionaries (largely 
in manuscript); rather, the possibility was 
suggested by the internal distribution 
of morpheme classes in one or another 
of the daughter languages, generally Nava- 
ho.! 

On the basis of her experience with Nav- 
aho, Reichard expresses some doubt as to 
the wisdom of making a fundamental or 
ultimate distinction between noun stems 
and verb stems which may in some instances 
overlap as neutral stems and which there- 
fore are not as consistently or as sharply 
distinguished as verb stems and noun stems 
are in some other American languages.” 

Hoijer calls Navaho and the various 
Apache tongues of the Southwest ‘Apachean 
languages’, and summarizes evidence to 
show that they are ‘a truly linguistic sub- 
stock of the greater Athapaskan family’, 


1 Edward Sapir, Yale Seminar in Athapaskan, 
circa 1935. 

2Gladys Reichard, personal communication, 
1950; I had discussed Tiibatulabal and other Uto- 
Aztecan languages by way of contrast. 
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and notes in passing that ‘Apachean verb 
stems appear to be nominal in origin’, 
giving a half dozen examples. From the 
noun tobacco the verb to smoke is derived; 
from the noun winter, the verb the year 
ages; from the noun sleep, the verb he sleeps; 
and the noun for foul odor is related to the 
verb for it is sour, salty.* 


2. For Chipewyan an analogous but 
much longer list of examples may be ex- 
cerpted from Li’s dictionary of morphemes.* 
This list represents a cross-classification of 
noun stems (N). By one set of criteria, N 
may be placed into one or another sub- 
class (Ni, Ne, Ns, or N«); by another set 
of criteria, noun stems from one or another 
of these sub-classes may be cross-classified 
as Ny. There is thus an overlap between 
Ny, and verb stems (V). 

A given verb stem (V) may be cited as a 
morpheme set of five closely similar forms. 
These ‘stem variations’, these ‘different 
forms of a verb stem’ are listed in a relative 
order for each V in Chipewyan, so that each 
successive form of the V is understood to be 
involved in marking each successive tense- 
aspect in the following order: ‘{1] the im- 
perfective, [2] the perfective, [3] the future, 
[4] the customary (or repetitive), and [5] 
the progressive’. Whenever there is a double 
classification of V and N, the resemblance 
or identity is between N and one or another 
of the tense-aspect forms of V. 

Each instance of identity (complete or 
partial) between N and V is presented in the 


3’ Harry Hoijer, The Structure of the Noun in 
the Apachean Languages, Actes du XXVIII Con- 
gres International des Américanistes, 173-84 
(1948); The Southern Athapaskan Languages, 
AA 40.75-87 (1938). 

4Fang-Kuei Li, A List of Chipewyan Stems, 
IJAL 7.122-51 (1938). 
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following order: the translation for the 
noun stem first, and then that for the verb 
stem. Thus, eddy and water rushes, whirls 
as if it is boiling; twilight and to be grey; 
blood and to become red; charcoal and to 
mark with charcoal; paddle and to paddle (a 
canoe); club or heavy stick and to throw a 
club, a stick or to hit with a club, to club; 
darkness and to be dark which is similar to 
darkness comes; poker and to push (with a 
stick held in a certain way); foot or moccasin 
and to track; blister and water is stored up 
(or sand or flour); a cough and to cough; 
that which is vomited and to vomit; fat and 
to be fat; cold weather and to become cold 
(weather); copulation and to copulate with; 
a long time and to have such a length of time; 
sand and to crumble in powder (transitive) ; 
branches and to be many branched; bone 
and to feel like bones; glacier and a glacier 
is moving; hook and to hook (at); hand-game 
and to play the hand-game; dampness or 
moisture and to become moistened, to moisten; 
splinter and to split; gum and to put gum 
on; ear and to be with ears; cache and to store 
up; fire-wood and to dry (wood); vapor or 
mist and to soak, to wash, to get soaked, as 
well as to wet; abscess and an abscess is 
formed; wing and to make love (figuratively) 
or to flap the wings (literally); hiccough and 
to hiccough; song and to sing; fish hook or 
fishing place and to bend too much; crooked 
jingers or vulva sign (insulting) and to make 
vulva sign; anger and to be in a state of anger; 
porcupine quill and there are many sharp 
points striking out; urine and to urinate or 
to pour down in a stream; laugh or laughter 
and to laugh; smile and to smile; grass and 
to be hairy. 

Besides the preceding, there are instances 
in which N appears as the second morpheme 
of a word. Thus, tent (but after another mor- 
pheme, web) and to hang and spread out; a 
word or language (after a prefix) and to 
speak (after the same prefix which precedes 
N); maggots (after a prefix) and to move; my 
husband (my man) and to have the. length 
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of; news or story (after prefix) and to tell the 
news, the story; fork (of a stick) and to fork 
(up) or pick up with a fork; scraper and to 
scrape (with a scraper); rocky cliff and to be 
steep; filings and to file or to sharpen; salt 
and to crumble into powder (transitive); 
a barrier (erected at the beaver runway by 
driving sticks into the mud) and to set a 
barrier, to bar; open water in winter (due to 
hot spring) and to be warm; a whip and to 
whip; a dark speck or spot and to be black; 
name and to give a name to; slippery ice 
and to be slippery; (wooden) nail and to nail, 
making some kind of framework; toilet paper 
and to wipe oneself; scent, as well as skunk 
(or nose) and to smell; boulder and to be 
round like a ball or to have a lump, a round 
protuberance; a lie and to tell a lie or to lie 
about something; beads and small insects 
lie or a bunch of beads lies; dry moss and 
to dry; my breath and to be choked; a whistle 
and to whistle; parchment (hair scraped skin) 
and to scrape; frost, a8 well as snow on the 
ground (or, after prefix: snow which has 
absorbed the blood of animals killed, used for 
food when supply is scarce) and to be frosted; 
gas from stomach and to rot as well as to have 
dysentery or to break wind; a log of wood 
which has been gnawed by beaver and to 
dishevel (hair); thick sowp and it boils into 
soup or to make soup; impaler (a sharp- 
pointed stick set up by man-eater to catch 
persons sliding down hillside) and to be sharp 
at the end of a stick as well as to set up an 
impaler; brush or mop (for splashing water 
on canoe) and to make a splashy noise. 

There are also instances between N and 
V which are just as close in shape as the 
preceding, but for which noun-verb transla- 
tion is not analogous in point of similarity. 
Li generally omits cross-reference to such 
less certain pairs. Thus, frail and to be lone- 
some (after given prefix); young buck and 
to gallop, to jump (with both feet together); 
woman’s private parts and to slide; steel (for 
striking flint in fire making) and two or more 
objects knock against each other or shake 
loose from the joint or base. 
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3. For Mattole, Li cites forms of verb 
stems (V) in one section (V forms involved 
in marking ‘{1] the imperfective, [2] the 
perfective, [8] the progressive (usually 
used in the future), and [4] the optative’— 
cited in that order); in a following section 
he cites noun stems (N).5 Some V are cited 
in the N section, or, where N are similar or 
identical to one or another form of V, back- 
reference to the V section is noted by Li. 
Thus, mother and te marry; war and to go to 
war; snow and to snow. 

Some N may be paired with V, as above, 
in addition to those noted by Li. Thus, 
urine and to urinate; grass and to make a 
basket; excrement and to defecate. Other 
pairs show formal identity but are less 
certain because the connection in meaning, 
if any, is dubious (as star and to hide; seeds 
and to dry). 

Some N may be paired with V, as above, 
but are cited only in sequence after another 
morpheme. Thus, a small sifting basket and 
to shake; jay bird and to sit (?); a rope and 
to twist a rope; child and to name; water 
and to drink; spear and to spear; grizzly 
bear and to kill; huckleberry and to eat berries. 


4. Assuming that comparative work will 
show that all the above instances go back 
to a parent language in which each item is 
always preceded by verb prefixes—would 
this then argue for a general verbal origin 
of noun stems?* Assuming that the instances 
cited all go back to an original noun stem 
subsequently used with verb prefixes in 


5 Fang-Kuei Li, Mattole an Athabaskan Lan- 
guage (The University of Chicago Press, 1930). 

& Some time before the correspondence acknow!l- 
edged above (fn. 2), Gladys Reichard generously 
sent me—for my beginning interest in Athapaskan 
languages—an old copy of a chapter of a Navaho 
grammar she was then writing entitled ‘The 
Word’. I hesitate to cite an unrevised manuscript, 
but I must acknowledge at least that Dr. Reichard 
considers all the alternatives I have mentioned 
in this Query, even presenting data to support a 
verbal origin, though recognizing Sapir’s justi- 
fication in deriving verbs of motion from nomnial 
stems. 
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addition—would this argue for a general | 


nominal origin of verb stems? Assuming 
that instances of overlapping go back to a 
parent language in which some are exclu- 
sively preceded by verb prefixes while 
others function only as nouns (word initial 
and/or in sequence after possessive pre- 
fixes)—would the question of a general 
origin from either morpheme class be then 
excluded? Presumably, it would be said 
that developments in some daughter lan- 
guages led to verbal prefixes being used 
with an original noun stem, while in other 
daughter languages an original verb stem— 
or rather one or another form of the verb 
stem—came to be used with noun inflec- 
tions.’ 

Our best sample is from Chipewyan. Here 
N, comprises those stems which are doubly 
classifiable as one or another form of verb 
stem (V) and also as one or another sub- 
class of noun stem (N). This kind of state- 
ment could be made for very many New 
World languages; in fact, it might be postu- 
lated that every American Indian language 
which distinguishes N from V shows some 
instances of overlapping, of double classi- 
fication. What is remarkable in Chipewyan 
—and, for that matter, in Athapaskan as a 
whole—is the magnitude of this double 
classification. Perhaps something approach- 
ing ten percent of all entries in A List of 
Chipewyan Stems are doubly classified as V 
and again as N. 


7 Quite aside from the statistical question dis- 
cussed in this paper, there can be no doubt that a 
distinction between noun stems and verb stems is 
demonstrable on a purely distributional basis for 
any of the daughter languages thus far described. 
Even though a ‘possessive prefix’ paradigm asso- 
ciated with a noun stem may largely coincide 
with a ‘person prefix’ paradigm associated with a 
verb stem, the distributional statement is quite 
contrastive: paradigm + N (noun stem) for nouns; 
for verbs, the person marking set of prefixes has a 
relative order position before V (verb stem), to 
be sure—but a relative order position to other 
prefix sets also (after some prefixes and preceding 
other prefixes). 
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The problem which Athapaskan poses is 
thus not limited in application to this one 
language family. On the one hand the mor- 
phological descriptions of the various native 
languages will generally give formal criteria 
for distinguishing one major morpheme 
class from another—only to add that there 
are (of course) instances of overlap. I 
would say that the favorite example cited is 
the noun stem for urine which has the same 
shape as the verb stem to urinate. However, 
the magnitude of such instances of overlap 
are generally not vouchsafed. It is hard to 
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give the proper evaluation of quantifying 
terms used in linguistic statements: ‘rarely’ 
or ‘a few’ or ‘many’ may reflect a tradition 
of interpretation for a given language fam- 
ily rather than actual observation. The 
methodology of dealing with overlapping 
instances of major morpheme classes has 
been little discussed. The underlying data 
for implementing any particular methodol- 
ogy must be derived from morpheme lists. 
This provides an additional argument for 
the publication of dictionaries as well as 
grammars and te:-ts. 





KUTENAI IV: WORD CLASSES! 


Pau L. Garvin 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


0. Introduction 

1. Marking of Word Classes 
2. Full-Word Classes 

3. Particle Classes 

4. Class Markers 

5. Stems 

6. Summary 


0. The word in Kutenai constitutes a fused 
unit on the sentence level of integration;? 
that is, words function as units within the 
frame of reference of the sentence,’ and 
conversely, the internal structure of the 
Kutenai sentence is statable in terms of 


1 This is the continuation of a series of papers 
on Kutenai structure, begun in 1948 with Kutenai 
I: Phonemics, IJAL 14.37-42 (1948); Kutenai II: 
Morpheme Variations, IJAL 14.87-90 (1948); 
Kutenai III: Morpheme Distributions (Prefix, 
Themé, Suffix), IJAL 14.171-87 (1948). 

Material on Kutenai was obtained during two 
summer field trips to the tribe: in 1946, under a 
grant from the Penrose Fund of the American 
Philosophical Society; and in 1950, under a grant 
from the Phillips Fund of the American Philoso- 
phical Society, supplemented by a subsidy from 
the Faculty Research Committee of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. This assistance is hereby grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

During the 1946 field trip, the Kutenai bands 
at Bonner’s Ferry, Ida., Creston, B. C., and Cran- 
brook, B. C., were visited. In 1950, in addition 
to these, the remaining bands at Windermere, 
B. C., Tobacco Plains, B. C., and Elmo, Mont., 
were also visited. The present study is based on 
the results of both trips. It was discussed in 
detail with C. H. van Schooneveld, University of 
Oklahoma, whose valuable suggestions have 
helped greatly to improve organization and clarity 
of presentation. 

* Much of the terminology used in this paper 
was first suggested by the author in Structure and 
Variation in Language and Culture, now in press 
with Proc. XXIXth Internat’l] Congress of Ameri- 
canists, New York, 1949. 

* A formal definition of the sentence is reserved 
for a future paper. 


words and word distribution. In terms of 
internal structure, words may consist of 
one or more morphemes; in regard to the 
latter case, it was stated in Kutenai III that 


‘the criterion for the inclusion of more than | 


one morpheme in one word is relative order: 
the order of morphemes within a word is 
fixed; word boundaries are set up between 
morphemes with free relative order.* In 
the next paragraph of Kutenai III it was 


added that ‘polymorphemic words consist | 


of a word nucleus (theme, marked X, Y, 
W, according to the distribution type) of 
one or more morphemes, to which may be 
added one or more marginal and next-to- 
marginal morphemes (prefixes and suffixes, 
marked by morphological index numbers) 
in fixed relative order.”> As can be seen, the 
second definition narrows the first: fixed 
relative order as a criterion for the inclusion 
of more than one morpheme into one word 
applies specifically to marginal and next-to- 
marginal morphemes, and the relative order 
of morphemes within the word nucleus is 
not dealt with. At the same time, it is 
equally evident from the second definition 
that single-morpheme word nuclei and 
polymorphemic word nuclei are function- 
ally equivalent; that is, the internal structure 
of the word nucleus is irrelevant from the 
standpoint of its distribution as a whole 
within the word. Polymorphemic word 
nuclei (themes) can therefore be considered 
morpheme clusters, i.e. fused units func- 
tionally equivalent to single morphemes, and 
the definition of the internal structure of 
the word can be amended to read: ‘the 
criterion for the inclusion of more than one 
morpheme or morpheme ‘cluster in one 
word is relative order: the order of mor- 


4TJAL 14.171 (1948). 
5 Ibid.; for a definition of the theme, see below. 
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phemes and morpheme clusters within a 
word is fixed; word boundaries exist between 
morphemes and morpheme clusters with 
free relative order.’ By defining the inter- 
mediate fused unit between morpheme 
and word, namely the morpheme cluster 
(in this case, theme), the two definitions 
given in Kutenai III are reconciled. 

We finally deal, then, with minimum 
units—morphemes, and with fused units on 
two levels of integration: (a) morpheme 
clusters, polymorphemic, but constituting 
single units in the internal structure of the 
word, i.e. on the word level of integration, 
and (b) words, often polymorphemic, but 
constituting single units in the internal 
structure of the sentence, i.e. on the sentence 
level of integration. In the subsequent 
analysis, the levels of integration approach 
makes it possible to disregard the internal 
structure of polymorphemic fused units, 
since these are functionally equivalent to 
single morphemes in their respective frames 
of reference. 

(This was the technique implicitly fol- 
lowed in Kutenai III, where both poly- 
morphemic themes and single-morpheme 
themes (= stems) were symbolized X, Y, 
W, respectively, and treated as units func- 
tionally parallel to prefix and suffix mor- 
phemes in the internal structure of words, 
as witnessed by symbolizations such as 
xma-k-in-qsa-mu-nal-ap (11, 101, 112, X, 
1181, 1174.1, 1154.4) can you help me?, where 
X represents a single morpheme, and xm-or- 
la-c?inax-ala?-ne’ (11, 111, 151, X, 1151.2, 
1111.1) it’s time for us to go again, where X 
represents a morpheme cluster.)® 

Another consequence of this approach is 
that the same segment can be considered 
to function as units of different degrees of 
fusion on various levels of integration: thus, 
a single morpheme such as ?inco'k? mouse 
functions as a theme (morpheme cluster) on 
the word level of integration, which is es- 
pecially clear when marginal and next-to- 


6 Examples reproduced from op. cit., 173. 
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marginal morphemes are added to it, as in 
ka-?inco’k?-nala (51, Y, 1151.1) our mouse; 
it functions as a single-morpheme word on 
the sentence level of integration, as in 
?inco’k? # -n-?in-ne’ (Y; 113, 121, X, 1111.1) 
it was a mouse; it may even function as a 
sentence on the higher level of integration 
of the utterance, as in ?inco'k?’” (Y) a 
mouse! 


1. In the light of the above, Kutenai 
words can be placed into two groups of 
word classes on the basis of their internal 
structure: particles, which in all of their 
distributions within the sentence consist of 
a single morpheme (or morpheme cluster); 
and full words, which in at least some of 
their distributions in the sentence consist 
of more than one morpheme (or morpheme 
cluster). Examples of particles are hey yes, 
?at ‘indeed’,® pak ‘really’, miksa'n ‘however’; 
all of these remain single-morpheme in all 
sentence contexts.” Examples of full words 
are hu-cxal-cukat-e’ (111, 131, X, 1111.2) 
Ill take, k-#-yunanmaktit (101, 113, X) 
many years old, which are polymorphemic in 
all sentence contexts; other full words, such 
as qo’ that, there, yamu smoke are single- 
morpheme in certain sentence contexts, 
polymorphemic in others: hu-c-c?inax-e 
qo’ (111, 181, X, 1111.2; W) I’Ul-go there, 
hu-wo'kat-e' yamu (111, X, 1111.2; Y) 
I-saw smoke, where they are single-mor- 
pheme; #-c?inax-e go’-s ?ume’-s (113, X, 
1111.2; W, 1182; W, 1132) he-went there 


7™Double apostrophe at the end of a word 
indicates a type of emphatic intonation consisting 
in low tone and strong stress on the penult, high 
tone and lengthening on the final syllable. 

8 All particles found so far consist of a single 
morpheme; the parenthetic reservation ig made 
to anticipate possible underlying analysis of some 
into clusters of more than one morpheme, though 
no such analysis has so far suggested itself. 

® Quotation marks are used deliberately in these 
translations to indicate their more-than-usual 
makeshift nature. 

10 This statement, as well as the above defini- 
tion of particles, are equivalent to the traditional 
statement that they are ‘uninflected’. 
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down (i.e., down there), # -wo'kat-e: yamu-?s 
(113, X, 1111.2; Y, 1132) he-saw smoke, 
where they are polymorphemic. 

Full words contain a constant component 
which remains unchanged in all sentence 
contexts in which they function; it is the 
component retained in those contexts where 
full words may be single-morpheme: this is 
the morpheme or morpheme cluster which, 
though not defined until this point, has 
already been designated as theme;! that 
is, full words have themes. Morphemes that 
are added to the constant theme in certain 
sentence contexts have previously been re- 
ferred to as marginal and next-to-marginal 
morphemes,” to these, the term PARADIGM 
(or, paradigmatic prefixes and suffixes) is 
henceforth applied.“ The internal structure 
of full words can then be symbolized by the 
formula: theme + paradigm.“ Since the 
type of theme determines the type of 
paradigm employed,’ full words can be 
classified in terms of the themes they con- 
tain. Themes, in turn, are then defined in 
terms of the paradigm they determine." In 
summary, it may be said that theme types, 
and thereon contingent full-word classes, 
are PARADIGMATICALLY MARKED. By con- 
trast, particles can be grouped into classes 


11See above, and Kutenai III, IJAL 14.171 
(1948). 

12 See above, and ibid. 

18 For a more general discussion of the question 
of paradigms in American Indian languages, see 
C. F. Voegelin’s forthcoming paper, Linguistically 
Marked Distinctions in Meaning, in press with 
Proc. XXXIXth Int’l Congr. of Americanists, 
New York, 1949. 

4 Here, as in the previous papers on Kutenai, 
the symbol + is used to denote ‘with or without’; 
thus, ‘theme + paradigm’ is to be read ‘theme 
with or without paradigm.’ 

8 This is, incidentally, the type of relationship 
referred to as selectin in Louis Hjelmslev, Omkring 
Sprogteories Grundleggelse, p. 23-4 (Copenhagen, 
1943); in Hjelmslev’s terminology, ‘the paradigm 
selects the theme.’ 

16 A short discussion of theme types has already 
appeared as section III of Kutenai IiI, IJAL 
14.186-7 (1948); this discussion is here expanded 
and systematized from the present viewpoint. 
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on the basis of varying function in the 
sentence, that is, particle classes are SYN- 
TACTICALLY MARKED. Finally, certain poly- 
morphemic themes of full words contain 
morphemes which—with some reservations 
—occur only in themes of one particular 
type, which means, words of one particular 
class. It may be said, hence, that these 
morphemes—called class markers—"” mark 
the type of theme, and class of word, in 
which they occur. Conversely, it may be 
said that type of theme and word class are 
INTERNALLY MARKED. 

In summary, it may be said that there is 
a three-fold marking of word classes in 
Kutenai: full-word classes are paradig- 
matically marked, particle classes are syn- 
tactically marked, and some full words are 
in addition internally marked as to class. 


2. Theme types have previously been 
designated X, Y, W, respectively;* we 
now may add the designations of the classes 
of full words containing themes of these 
types: VERBS will here be called words con- 
taining themes of type X, Nouns—words 
containing themes of type Y, and ADVERBS 
—words containing themes of type W. 
Paradigms determined by themes will be 
discussed in terms of minimum sequences 
and elaborations; certain limitations of 
the basic paradigms will necessitate the 
admission of theme subtypes, designated by 
subscript letters, within the frame of the 
theme types listed above: subtype X, under 
type X; subtypes Y,, Y,, Yn, under type Y. 
Parallel to this, sub-classes of full words are 
recognized: reflexive verbs (containing X,) 
under verbs; personal nouns (Y,), reflexive 
nouns (Y,), and number nouns (Y,), under 
nouns. 


17 The term ‘class marker’ has previously ap- 
peared, though without further specification, in 
the definition of stems in Kutenai III, IJAL 
14.171 (1948). 

18 See above, and Kutenai III, IJAL 14.171 and 
186-7 (1948). 

19 See fn. 16. 
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2.1. Verb paradigms are as follows. 


2.1.1. Minimum verb sequences contain- 
ing themes X are 110,” X; X, 1113; X, 1114; 
X, 1121: hu-q?u?mne (111, X) if J slept, 
itkin-in (X, 1113) do it/, pisxu?-nu (X, 
1114) put me down!, %e-ket (X, 1121) 
eat(pl.)! 

Elaborations of these minimum sequences 
occur with paradigmatic prefixes 10, 120—- 
180, and suffixes 1111, 1112, 1120-1140, 
1151-6, 1160, 1171-5, 1180, 1190, in the 
relative order and possible combinations 
discussed in Kutenai ITI. 

2.1.2. Reflexive verb themes X, are 
functionally equivalent to ordinary verb 
themes X followed by a reflexivizer suffix, 
in formula: X, = X, 1191 or 1192. Mini- 
mum reflexive verb sequences containing 
themes X, are then 110, X,, suffix; X,, 
1113; X, 1121: hu-q?akpame:-k (111, X,, 
1182) J forgot, hu-q?akpay-ala (111, 
X,, 1151.2) if we forgot, ?aqutitla-m (X,, 
1113) buy it/, cink?apalte-kit (X,, 1121) 
listen(pl.)! 

Elaborations of these minimum sequences 
occur with paradigmatic prefixes 10, 120- 
180, and suffixes 1111, 1112, 1120-1140, 
1151-6, 1160, 1171-5, 1180, in the relative 
order and possible combinations discussed 
in Kutenai ITI. 

(The distributional conditions for alter- 
nants of themes X, are parallel to those of 
alternants of paradigmatic suffixes 1191 and 
1192 in terms of ensuing morphemes. For 
the latter, in addition to alternants of type 
1000.3, 1000.4, in terms of the preceding 
morphemes,”! four types of alternants were 
previously distinguished in terms of the 
ensuing morpheme; the latter are here 
grouped together and designated by roman 
numerals I, II, III, IV respectively. Alter- 
nants of type I are -mé- for 1191.3, -é- 


20 For a listing of paradigmatic morphemes, 
here identified by morphological index number 
only, see Kutenai III, IJAL 14.171-87 (1948), 
passim. 

21 See Kutenai II, IJAL 14.89 (1948). 
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for 1191.4, -nilé- for 1192.3, -ité- for 1192.4; 
alternants of type II are -ne- for 1191.3 
and 1192.3, -e- for 1191.4 and 1192.4; 
alternants of type III are -niy- for 1191.3 
and 1192.3, -iy- for 1191.4 and 1192.4; 
alternants of type IV are -na- for 1191.3, 
-a- for 1191.4, -ni- for 1192.3, -i- for 1192.4, 
respectively. Distributional conditions are 
the following: alternants of type I occur 
before word-final suffix 1182 and suffix 
1112; alternants of type II occur before 
suffixes 1181, 1174; alternants of type III 
occur before suffixes which have alternants 
of type 1000.2, and suffixes 1131, 1121; 
alternants of type IV occur before suffix 
1113 and word-medial suffix 1182. The same 
four types of alternants occur with many 
themes X, with identical distributional con- 
ditions; for other themes X,, alternants of 
types II and III coincide. Examples are: 
#-kting?uli-k (113, alternant I of X,, 
1182) is playing, #-ktinq?uy-mu-ne’ (113, 
alternant II-III of X,, 1181, 1111.1) plays 
with it; k- # -?aqutiti-k (101, 113, alternant I 
of X,, 1182) buying it, k- # -?aqutitiy-mat 
(101, 113, alternant II of X,, 1174) trading 
partner, hin-?aqutiy-kil-ne’ (112, alternant 
III of X,, 1121, 1111.1) you (pl.) bought, 
?aqutita-m (alternant IV of X,, 1113) buy 
it! 

In addition, there is some phonetic 
similarity between final components of cer- 
tain themes X, and some of the alternants of 
paradigmatic suffixes 1191 and 1192; thus, 
compare alternants I, III, IV -?aqulili- ~ 
-Paquliy- ~ -?aqula- buy to alternants I, 
III of 1192.4 -iti- ~ -iy-, and alternant IV 
of 1191.4 -a-; or alternant I of -q?akpamé- 
to alternant I of 1191.3 -mé-.) 


2.2. Noun paradigms are as follows. 


2.2.1. The minimum noun sequence con- 
taining a theme Y is Y: ?a‘kulaqpe'q (Y) 
herb; tea, tukpu (Y) cow. 

Elaborations of these minimum sequences 
occur with paradigmatic prefixes 41, 51, 
and suffixes 1121, 1130, 1151, 1152, 1157, 
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1174, 1176, in the relative order and possible 
combinations discussed in Kutenai III. 


2.2.2. Personal nouns contain at least one 
paradigmatic morpheme in addition to 
theme Y,; this additional morpheme may be 
a person marker or the reflexive comitative 
(suffix 1176). Minimum sequences therefore 
are: 51, Y,; Y,, 1152; Y,, 1155; Y,, 1157; 
Y,, 1176: ka-titu (51, Y,) my father, ?a:kitla?- 
nam (Yp, 1152.1) house (lit.: someone’s 
house), xale-?-nis (Y,, 1155.3) your son, 
?a:ke-?is (Y,, 1157) his finger, swin-tmu 
(Y,, 1176) she and her daughter. 

Elaborations of these minimum sequences 
occur with paradigmatic prefix 41, suffixes 
1121, 1130, 1151, 1174, in the relative order 
and possible combinations discussed in 
Kutenai III. 

Personal nouns include kinship terms and 
terms for other human relationships, body 
parts, and social units or their habitats 
(cf. ?akitla?-nam tent, house = family, 
?akiktu?-nam camp, town = campmates, 
tribe, band, team), also results of personal 
activity and their metaphorical derivates 
(cf. ?a*kma?-nam trail = path, road). 

(There are some semantic limitations to 
the distribution of themes Y, with para- 
digmatic prefix 41, and suffixes 1152, 1176: 
prefix 41 has been found with certain ‘ani- 
mate’ nouns only, thus ?al-ka-swu (41, 51, 
Y,) my friends, but not, for instance, 
*?al-ka-titu my fathers, or *?at-ka-akitla 
my houses (bands); suffix 1152 has been 
found only with certain kinship terms, not 
with others, thus ca?-nam (Y,, 1152.1) 
friar (lit.: someone’s younger brother), nana?- 
nam nun (lit.: someone’s younger sister),” 
but Not, for instance, *su?-nam someone’s 
father (w. sp.), or *ma?-nam someone’s 
mother; prefix 1176 has been found only with 
certain kinship terms and terms for human 
relationships, thus timamu?-tmu man and 
wife (lit.: he with his wife), but Nort, for 
instance, *?a:kikhu?-tum he and his band. 


22 Cf. Paul L. Garvin, Kutenai Lexical Innova- 
tions, Word 4.120 (1948). 
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(These distributional limitations are as- 
sumed to be semantic in the sense that, in 
terms of present-day Kutenai culture, se- 
quences other than those listed above as 
occurrent ‘would not make sense’. The 
evidence of ca?-nam friar, nana?-nam nun, 
which before acculturation set in may well 
have been equally ‘impossible’ sequences 
(since kinship in Kutenai can not be im- 
personal; the Kutenai consistently refuse to 


give terms for, say, just father, anyone’s | 


father). These semantic limitations are re- 
laxed when the language is called upon to 
meet a new cultural situation. The assump- 
tion is therefore made that such ‘non-occur- 
rent’ sequences as have been referred to 
above can be actualized whenever they are 
not ‘against the culture’ any more—as was 
the case with ca?-nam friar and nana?-nam 
nun after the arrival of the Catholic 
missionaries—and hence may be considered 
potentially part of Kutenai structure. There- 
fore no additional theme subtypes are recog- 
nized on the basis of these semantic limita- 
tions of themes Y,.) 


2.2.3. Reflexive nouns contain, in addi- 
tion to the theme Y,, the reflexivizer suffix 
1191 and one or more person marker mor- 
phemes; also, since 1191 does not occur 
word-finally, whenever person marker 
suffixes are absent (though then a prefix is 
present) suffix 1182 is included in the 
sequence. Minimum sequences therefore 
are: 51, Y,, suffix (1182 or 1151); Y,, 1191, 
1152; Y,, 1191, 1155; Y,, 1191, 1157: ka- 
a‘kik}-i-k (51, Y,, 1191.4, 1182) my name, 
ka-a'kikl-iy-ala (51, Y,, 1191.4, 1151.2) our 
names, ?a'kmak-niy-am (Y,, 1191.3, 1152.2) 
(someone’s trail, track, ?aqate’kn-iyi-nis (Y,, 
1191.4, 1155.3) your job, yours to do, ?a‘kmak- 
niyi-?is (Yr, 1191.3, 1157) his trail. 

Elaborations of these minimum sequences 
occur with paradigmatic suffixes 1121, 1130, 
1174, in the relative order and possible 
combinations discussed in Kutenai III. 

Reflexive nouns include terms for close 
personal attributes and the results of bodily 
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activity, as can be seen in the above ex- 
amples. 


2.2.4. Number nouns contain theme- 
finally one of thematic suffix clusters -ni?n= 
té-8 ~ -nins=tiy- ~ -ninstiyi- ~ -ninsta- 
plural, -qan=té- ~ -qanstiy- ~ -qanstiyi- 
~ -qansta- collective, -ki?s=té- ~ -kis=tiy- ~ 
-kisetiyi- ~ -kis-ta- dual; the final affix of 
these clusters is functionally equivalent to 
the reflexivizer suffix 1191 (cf. functional 
equivalence X, = X, 1191 or 1192 in sec- 
tion 2.1.2. above), which in this case pri- 
marily means that it may not occur word- 
finally. This makes number noun themes Y, 
partially functionally equivalent to reflexive 
noun themes Y, with ensuing reflexivizer 
1191, but unlike the latter, themes Y, need 
not be accompanied by person markers; in 
the range of distributions of Y,, however, 
the formula Y, = Y,, 1191 applies. Hence, 
the minimum number noun sequence con- 
taining Y, is Yn, 1182: nasukin=ni?n-te-k 
(Yn, 1182) chiefs, wasnmusqanste’-k the 
Blood (tribe), nicta*l=ki?s=te’-k boys (dual). 

Elaborations of this minimum sequence 
occur with paradigmatic prefix 51, and 
suffixes 1121, 1130, 1151, 1152, 1155, 1157, 
1174, in the relative order and possible com- 
binations discussed in Kutenai III. In these 
elaborations, suffix 1182 of the minimum 
sequence may be replaced by another suffix, 
as in ka-nasukinnintiy-ala (51, Yn, 115112) 
our chiefs. 


2.3. The adverb paradigm is as follows: 
the minimum adverb sequence containing 
themes W is W: na (W) this, qayaqawo: (W) 
half. Elaborations occur with suffix 1132: 
qo’-?s (W, 1132) there, ?a:qat?ak-s (W, 
1132) nearby. 


23 Double hyphens (=) are here and elsewhere 
used to mark morpheme boundaries within themes, 
by contrast with single hyphens (-) used to mark 
morpheme and morpheme cluster boundaries 
within words, but not within themes. For morpho- 
phonemic symbols, see Kutenai II, IJAL 14,88 
(1948). 
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3. Particles have in section 1. above been 
defined as single-morpheme words; it may 
now be added that the constituent mor- 
phemes of particles are stems.% They fall 
into two major particle classes: FREE 
PARTICLES, designated stems t, which by 
themselves may constitute sentences or 
utterances; and BOUND PARTICLES, desig- 
nated stems v, which are always integrated 
into multi-word sentences. Examples of free 
particles are: hey (t) yes; huyas (t) on with 
us!—used by itself, for instance, in answer to 
such questions as kulc?inaxala? shall we go?; 
ha: (t) well well, oh yes—used by itself or in 
contexts such as ha: qaklapse’ ?ac?po's 
oh-yes, he-was-told-by wolverine. 

Bound particles fall into three minor 
classes: VERB PARTICLES, designated stems 
Vi; SYNTACTIC PARTICLES, designated vo; 
and the CLITIC PARTICLE, designated v3. 

Verb particles precede and modify verbs 
in the sentence context: ?at (v1) ‘“indeed’* 
as in ?at’uqa?’upxne ‘indeed’ I-don’t-know, 
pat (v:) ‘really’ as in pat qaktaqa?ne’ 
?aqismaknik? ‘really’ there-were-there people. 

(Occasionally, another particle is found 
interposed between verb particle and verb, 
as in ?at cin sitlanamne’ (vi, v2, verb) there 
was just a house there (lit.: ‘indeed’ only 
someone-was-house-there), ?at c qa‘kil?isiine 
(vi, Vs, verb) ‘indeed’ and they-were-fed.) 

Syntactic particles introduce and modify 
various syntactic units such as phrases, 
clauses, or entire sentences. They may 
precede verbs, nouns, adverbs, or other 
particles: cin (v2) only, just as in cin’unawsa- 
qa’ne' I just sat tight (lit.: just I-stayed- 
there), cin wu?o° ?at n?inne only water 
‘indeed’ was-there, cin qd qapsqaq?titk?- 
umuine’ k?ituq?titqamutis only there there- 
seemed-to-be-a-line-drawn-by pencil (lit.: what 


% As per definition in Kutenai III, IJAL 14.171 
(1948) : ‘“Morphemes which alone or paired with a 
class marker constitute themes or words are 
classed as stems.’’ See also section 5. 

25 See fn. 9 above. 

26 The circumflex indicates a type of emphatic. 
intonation consisting in falling-rising tone plus 
considerable lengthening of the vowel so marked. 
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is written with), cin ?at kust?uk?i because I 
was just by myself (lit.: only ‘indeed’ I-who- 
was-one); sa’n (v2) but, as in sa?n qaceé 
katawasne’ but it-didn’t-look-at-us, sa?n pat 
kslak?almukwa?it but because there were 
lights there (lit.: but ‘really’ there-being-lights) ; 
?aki (v2) also, as in c ?arki sakil?inne 
wunmanamu’s and also still-is alive, ¢ ?a*ki 
cin ni?s ?at qatk?ulaqanwit?kaxne-mune’ 
°a‘kamt?is c t?awunanas ni’s ?a°ki ?at 
saq?anse’ and they just had their belt across 
the shoulder and the revolver was hanging 
there (lit.: and also only there ‘indeed’ they- 
had-across-the-shoulder-by their-belt and little- 
gun there also ‘indeed’ hung-there). 

The clitic particle v3, c and, functions as a 
generalized connective with extremely vari- 
able distribution within the sentence, both 
sentence-initially, medially, and finally. It 
often occurs as the final word in a stress 
contour,” in which case inclusion in the 
preceding contour is indicated by a super- 
script arc (*). Its frequent use in this and 
other positions is by older and more sophisti- 
cated speakers considered ‘poor language’, 
and is avoided in dictated texts (i.e., style 
I);* this and other criteria indicate that it 
is often used as a ‘hesitation form’, in addi- 
tion to connecting syntactic units of any 
order. Examples are: c’ulukine’ c kawac?- 
niyalmit huqanakine: I took it off and put it 
into my breechbelt (lit.: and I-took-it-off and 
my-breechbelt jobv.] I-put-it-there), ¢ ni?s 
klaqahulpainam*c taxa ktunaxa lukaqwo'm 
ksitexanam*c qake:?ne: and when they didn’t 


7 This is one of the instances not described in 
the discussion of stress contours in Kutenai I, 
IJAL 14.37-8. 

% This is the main reason for not including 
contour-final ¢ (V;) aNpD and its graphic indication 
in Kutenai I; during the author’s first field trip 
in 1946 recording equipment was not available 
and material was obtained by! dictation—pre- 
dominantly in style I, and style: II forms (col- 
loquial) recorded only sporadically, before in- 
formants had a chance to ‘correct themselves’. 
In 1950, use of recording equipment and literal 
transcription of recordings yielded a proliferation 
of style II forms, including a multitude of in- 
stances of contour-final c (v;) and. 
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understand each other any more, and the 
Kutenai language then was spoken, he said 
(lit.: and there people-not-understanding-any- 
more and then Kutenai when-people-talking 
and he-said), nas c kuqatwiymit nas ¢ 


kexalqaqa’ps huga?upxamiine:. . . . while this | 


is what I think should be, I don’t know.... 
(lit.: here and I-who-think-it [obv.] here and 
what-will-be I-don’t-know [obv.]), txas ku- 
laxam‘c qanaixunapnic™ then as-I-arrived- 
there and it-carried-me-there and. 


4. As was summarily stated in section 1., 
certain themes are internally marked by 
class markers. The latter are there defined as 
“morphemes which—with some reservations 
—occur only in themes of one particular 


type, which means words of one particular | 
class.” In this section, a detailed statement | 


of class markers and their functions is given. 

Class markers mark theme type and word 
class only when they occur as marginal com- 
ponents of themes, that is, theme-initially 
or theme-finally respectively, depending on 
the class marker. When they occur theme- 
medially, other factors determine theme 
type and word class. 

[Thus, class marker 2 -nik?- one of, one be- 
longing to theme-finally marks nouns, as in 
tunqusnik? (Y) one from over there, but in 
theme-medial position may be included in a 
verb theme X, as in k- # -?itqake’ka-nik?=in-s 
(101, 113, X, 1132) which had come from afar. 
k- # +i?nienik?sinmituk (101, 113, X) the 
river being beyond, *#-yasnik?= q?atk?a‘xot 
(113, X) when it was on both sides of the line, 
# Ti?nienik?«q?anqme: (113, X) when the 
island is beyond (= England). Note that the 
last three examples show themes of parallel 
structure: X = ui, 2, 2: (for stems desig- 
nated ‘ui, z:, see 5. below).] 

Class markers, then, occur as initial or 


27The form without contour-final v; is 
qanalxunapne:; instances of long final vowel 
qanatxunapne-“c were also recorded. It may there- 
fore be said that before contour-final v;, long 
vowel is replaced by long vowel in style I, short 
vowel in style II; that is, V- > V. Cf. Kutenai 
II, IJAL 14.88 (1948). 
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final components of themes Y and W, that 
is, in nouns and adverbs. They are desig- 
nated by single-digit morphological index 
numbers 1-5; their class number is 0.” 
Class markers 1-4 occur with themes of one 
type only (Y or W), and are here called 
UNIVALENT; class marker 5 occurs with 
themes of two types (Y in some cases, W in 
others), and is here called AMBIVALENT. 


4.1. Univalent class markers are: 

CLASS MARKER 1: (-?iks ~ -aiks) ~ 
(-?akis ~ -fkisz) ~ (-?Gkus ~ -akus) ~ 
(-?= ~ -G=) NOUN MARKER.”! 

This class marker occurs as initial mem- 
ber of themes Y, followed, in most cases 
analyzed so far, by a stem 2; (see section 
§.3.1. below) and/or other thematic mor- 
phemes:” ?a:kistla?-nam (1, 2, 1152.1) 
house, °a‘kisk-l-iy-am (1, thematic mor- 
phemes, 1191.4, 1152.2) name. ?-initial al- 
ternants occur in contour-initial positions® 
and word-medially after vowel if class 
marker 1 is stressed: ?a:ksnuxu?no'k (1, 21) 
creek, ka-?a'kee’ (51, 1, 21) my hand. 4-initial 
alternants occur in other distributions: ni-s 
akisktu-nam-is (W, 1132; 1, 21, 1152.1, 1132) 
the town (obv.), ka-ak=puk?am-nala (51, 1, 
unanalyzed, 1151.1) our forefathers. Alter- 
nants -?a= and -d= occur before k and q fol- 
lowed by vowel: ?a*skak?o0° (1, 21) snare, 
?arsqalt-?is (1, 21, 1157) his child. Alternants 
-?aku-, -akus occur before q-initial clusters: 
?a'kusqwat (1, 21) ear, ?a*kusq?yueti?it (1, 
thematic morphemes) mountain, Alternants 
-akis, -dkis occur before other consonant 


30 Cf. class designations 00, 100, 1100, and 110, 
120, etc., in Kutenai III, IJAL 14.171 and passim. 

31 This morpheme is singled out by Franz Boas 
in the entry ‘aa‘k- prefix of noun’ in the glossary 
of his Kutenai Tales, BAE-B 59.314-23 (Washing- 
ton, 1918). 

For morphophonemic symbol a, see Kutenai 
II, IJAL 14.88. 

32 Morphemes, prefixes, suffixes, are called ‘the- 
matic’ when they form part of themes. They are 
not further defined in this paper, but will be dis- 
cussed in detail in Kutenai V: Internal Structure 
of Themes. 

33 Cf. Kutenai I, IJAL 14.37-8 (1948). 
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clusters: ?a*kienq?uko (1, 21) fire, ?a-ki- 
kpuk? (1, z:) backside. Alternant -?aks, 
-ik= occur in other distributions: ?a-ketik- 
nam (1, z:, 1152.1) foot, ?a*kenuxu?nuk (1, 
Z) creek. 

CLASS MARKER 2: -nik? one of, one helong- 
ing to (noun marker). This class marker 
occurs as final member of themes Y (for 
other distributions, see section 4. above), 
preceded, in most cases analyzed so far, by 
thematic morphemes or a stem uz (for 
stems Us, see section 5.5.2.): ?uqu=nik?-e's 
(thematic prefix, 2, 1157) his insides, 
pik?aksnik? (ue, 2) the people of old. 

(The unique morpheme cluster -?aqismak- 
nik?- may be mentioned here, which occurs 
as a theme Y meaning person, and as a 
theme X or part of theme X éo live, as in 
ka-aqismaknik?-nala (51, Y, 1151.1) our 
people, k-u-c-qakil=?agismaknik?«c* (101, 
111, 131, thematic prefix, unanalyzed; vs) 
as-I-continued-to-live-on and. This mor- 
pheme cluster could be analyzed into a 
sequence 1, unanalyzed residue, 2 and then 
yield a unique distribution for word-initial 
class marker 1 and word-final class marker 
2 as parts of themes X. A further difficulty 
would be encountered in instances such as 
?a'k}?aqt-smaknik?-nis-mit (Y, 1155.3, 1131) 
your way of life, where the most efficient 
analysis of the theme ?a°skl=?aqismaknik?- 
would be 1, thematic affix =kil-* (marking 
plural, found also in examples such as ?a‘= 
kileq?alaxwi?it doors = street), unanalyzed 
residue -?aqt-smaknik?-; further analysis of 
the latter as suggested above would yield 
two class markers 1 in the same total se- 
quence, that is, for ?a‘skle?a= qismaksnik?- 
nis-mit: 1, thematic prefix, 1, unanalyzed 
residue, 2, 1155.3, 1131. Instead, we propose 
to leave the sequence -?qismaknik?- unan- 
alyzed and propose that while an underlying 
analysis into 1, unanalyzed -residue, 2, is 
suggestive from a historical standpoint, 
synchronically this sequence functions as 


34 See fn. 26. 
3% For morphophonemic symbol 1, see Kutenai 
II, loc. cit. 
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an unanalyzable stem yx [for treatment of 
stems y;, see section 5.2.2 below].) 

CLASS MARKER 3: =na- doer (noun marker). 
This class marker occurs as final member of 
themes Y preceded, in cases analyzed so far, 
by a stem z2 (see section 5.2.2. below): 
ka-?itwat?ena (51, z2, 3) my servant. 

CLASS MARKER 4: =Ha"k-** ADVERB MARKER. 
This class marker occurs as final member of 
themes W after one or more thematic pre- 
fixes: ?arqat?=<a'k nearby, ileqazhak far 
away, caqasha’k-s (thematic prefix, 4, 1132) 
up the creek. 


4.2. The ambivalent class marker is: 

CLASS MARKER 5: snamu- NOUN AND AD- 
VERB MARKER. This class marker occurs as 
final member of some themes Y and some 
themes W, preceded, in most cases analyzed 
so far, by a stem y or x or a special stem x, 
or x, (see section 5.) and/or other thematic 
morphemes: ka-a‘knik?enamu (51, [ Y = 
y,” 5]) my relative, ?aqsuq?it-enamu-?s ([Y 
= unanalyzed, 5], 1132) summertime, suk 
nikitenamu (Y = x,, thematic suffix, 5) 
something good, ?up=snamu (W = x, 5) dead, 
?uk?enamu (W = xa, 5) the same. 

It appears that class marker 5 marks 
themes Y after stems Y, and themes W 
after stems x and x,, but examples found 
thus far do not allow us to make a general 
statement to that effect. 


5. Stems are in Kutenai III defined as 
‘morphemes which alone or paired with a 
class marker consitute themes or words.’® 
We therefore here include a treatment of 
stems to the extent to which they have bear- 
ing on theme typing and word classification. 

In the treatment of particle classes in 
section 3. stems which constitute words, i.e. 


3¢ For morphophonemic symbol 4, see ibid. 

37 As in the case of -?aqismaknik?- above, and 
underlying analysis of -?a-knik?- ~ -a-knik?- 
into 1, 2, could be attempted, but is here con- 
sidered synchronically unproductive, though his- 
torically perhaps suggestive. 

38 TJAL 14.171 (1948). 
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particles, of types t, v, and of sub-types 
V1, V2, V3, have already been singled out and 
defined. Here we discuss those stems which 
may constitute themes of full words; many 


of these may, in addition, have other dis- | 


tributions as parts of themes. They are of 
the basic types x, y, Z, W, U; in addition, 
certain of the stems of the types mentioned 
above have distributional peculiarities on 
the basis of which the following subtypes 
are recognized: subtypes xr, Xa, Xn, under 
stems x, sub-types y., yx, under stems y, 
defined by a more restricted (x,) or wider 
(Xa, Xn, Ye, Yx) range of distribution; sub- 
types Z1, Z2 and uj, Us composing types z 
and u. 


5.1. Stems x may constitute themes X: 
hu-n-?ik-ne’ (111, 121, x, 1111.1) J ate, 
hu-sil-q?umne:?-ne* (111, 141, x, 1111.1) I 
am sleeping. 

In addition, stems x may form part of 
polymorphemic themes X, preceded and/or 
followed by other thematic morphemes: 
hu-n-uls?ik-ne’ (111, 121, thematic prefix, 
x, 1111.1) J finished eating, k- * -qa-tals 
q?u?mne’ (101, 113, thematic prefixes, x) 
unable to sleep, hu-sukil=?upx-ne’ (111, x,, 
x, 1111.1) I know well, k- * -suyap=aqwil- 
nam (101, 113, y., x, 1152.1) white man’s 
dance, *-q?apil=?in-ne’ (113, ui, x, 1111.1) 
is all of it, k-#*-?e'=quienawe’ (101, 113, x, 
thematic suffixes) heavy drinker, % -tu=saq?= 
qa-t-ne’ (113, x, z, thematic suffix, 1141, 
1111.1) he had his leg cut off. 

A few stems x followed by class marker 5 
constitute themes W: ?up=namu (x, 5) dead. 
Only one instance of this distribution has 
been recorded so far. 


5.1.1. Special stems x, may constitute 
themes X,: #-kling?yli-k (113, x,, 1182) 
he is playing, hu-n-?aqulil,-k (111, 121, 
xr, 1182) I buy. 

In addition, special stems x, may occur 
as final components of themes X,, pre- 
ceded by other thematic morphemes, and 
as non-final components of ordinary themes 











No. 2 


X, followed and sometimes also preceded 
by other thematic morphemes: ¥# -skikil= 
kling?uy-am-ne’ (thematic prefix[es], x,, 
1152.2, 1111.1) people were playing there, 
# -n-?upssta‘til-cisti-k (113, 121, thematic 
prefixes, x,, 1182) urinates all the time; 
#-cistiysawe’ (113, x,, thematic suffix) 
Passes-Too-Much-Water (proper name). 


5.1.2. Special stems x, are limited in 
number. Semantically, they constitute sim- 
ple numerals. Compound numerals contain 
a stem cluster x,+, formed by means of 
affixes of class 700 added to one or more 
stems x,, as outlined further below. Stem 
clusters xn+ are functionally equivalent to 
stems x,, as regards their distribution with- 
in themes and words. 

Stems x, are: 

A: Ia -?uk?i?- ~ Ib -?uk?- ~ Ic -Huk?- 
~ -Huk?i- ~ II -?o-k?un- ~ III -?uk?il- 
one 

B: I -?as- ~ II -?ay- ~ III -?astl- two 

C: I -qalsa- ~ II -qalsan- ~ III -qalsal- 
three 

D:I -xa‘ca- ~ IT -xa‘can- ~ III -xa:cal- 


four 
E: I -yeku:- ~ II -yekon- ~ III 
-ye'ko'l- five 


F: I -?inmisa- ~ II -?inmisan- ~ III 
-?inmisal- siz 
G: I -wist?ala? ~ II -wist?ala?n- ~ III 


-wist’alal- seven 


39 As in the instances referred to in fn. 37, 
x. H, I -wuca-ca-, etc., and -qayk’it? wu-, etc., 
suggest themselves to an underlying analysis into 
-wusxa'ca-, etc., and -qayks?it?wu-, etc., res- 
pectively, with the first components -wu= and 
-qayks unidentifiable, and the second components 
identical with x, D, L -xa-ca-, etc., -?it? wu-, etc. 
x, L, finally, could be analyzed into unidentifiable 
-?it?= followed by affix 701. 

Likewise, xn J -? aqsa-, etc., could be analyzed 
into paradigmatic prefix 181 -?a-- followed by xa 


These analyses are again considered synchron- 
ically unproductive, though historically (and 
perhaps semantically) suggestive. 

40 For morphophonemic symbol u:, and other 
symbols used in this morpheme list, see Kutenai 
II, loc. cit. 
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H: I -wuxa‘ca- ~ 
III -wuxa:cal-” eight 

I: I -qgayk?it?wu- ~ II -qayk?it?wun- 
~ III -qayk?it?wul-” nine 

J: 1 -?aqsa- ~ II -?aqsan- ~ III -?aqsal-* 
how many 

K: I -qsa- ~ II -qsan- ~ III -qsal- 
so many 

L: I -?it?wu- ~ II -?it?wun- ~ III 
-?it?wul- ~ IV -?it?wum-* ten 

Affixes of class 700 are: 

701: -wu:- ~ -wun- ~ -wum- decade 
indicator 

702: -ta- numeral linker 


-wuxa’Ccan- 


5.1.2.1. Stem clusters x,+ are formed as 
follows: 

(1) xn+1 equals xn, 701, +(702, xn). 
This formula applies to x, B-J, L for the 
first position, x, A-J in the second position, 
and yields numerals 20-109 (including 
‘umpty’). Alternants II of x, occur before 
affix 701; alternant -wu:- of affix 701 is 
used in theme-final, alternant -wum- be- 
fore 702; alternants I of x, are used in 
theme-final positions. (Stem clusters x.+ 
as parts of larger themes will be discussed 
in section 5.1.2.2. below): Examples are: 
#-?ay-wo’ (113, xn B, 701) twenty, #- 
?ayewumelazye'ko’ (113, x. B, 701, 702, 
Xn FE) twenty-five, #-qalsan=-wu (113, Xa 
C, 701), #-xa‘can=-wumelae?aqsa (113, x. 
D, 701, 702, xn J) forty some-odd, *-n- 
?aqsan-wu (113, 121, x, J, 701) ‘umpty’. 

(2) x, L can be followed directly by affix 
702 and alternants III of x, A-J, accord- 
ing to the formula: xx+2 = xa L, 702, 
x, A-J; yielding numerals 11-19 (including 
‘umpteen’): #-?it?wum-ta-?as (113, x. L, 
702, xn B) twelve, k-#-?it?wum-ta-?aqsa 
(101, 113, x, ZL, 702, x, J) ‘umpteen’. 

(3) When the initial x, in the formula 
given under (1) is ZL, then the final x, 
may be replaced by a cluster xn+:1 or 
Xn-+2. These types then follow the formula 
Xats3 = Xn L, 701, 702, xn+1 or Xn+2; they 
yield numerals 111-119: k- ¥ -?it?}wunswims 
laz?Ay=wumelasye'ko’ (113, x, ZL, 701, 702, 
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x, B, 701, 702, x, E) one-hundred twenty- 
fe, k- # -?it?wun-wumela=?it? wumsla=qayk? 
it?wu (101, 113, x, L, 701, 702, x, L, 702, 
xn I) one-hundred nineteen. 

(4) xats, = Xn, Xn, 701. This formula 
applies to x, A-J in the first position, 
x, L in the second position, yielding multi- 
ples of 100. Alternants III are used for 
x, in the first position, alternant II is used 
for x, L in the second position: # -?asl= 
?it?wunswu (113, x, B, x, L) two hun- 
dred. 

(5) In the formulae for xn+1, Xn+:, given 
under (1) and (3) respectively, x, in the 
first position may be replaced by x, B-J/, 
followed by x, L, with alternant distri- 
bution as stated under (4) above, according 
to the formula: x.+; = x, BJ, x, L, 
701, +(702, x, or Xn+1 OF Xn+2;) yielding 
numerals 201-999: #-?-inmisal=?it?win- 
wumelas’as (113, x, F, xn L, 701, 702, 
Xn B) six-hundred two, k- # -?Ast-?it?wun= 
wuimela="it?wimela-qaisa (101, 113, x, B, 
xn L, 701, 702, x, L, 702, x, C) two-hundred 
jifteen, k- -qalsal-?it? win-wum-la=’ay=wo- 
(101, 118, x, C, xn L, 701, 702, x, B, 701) 
three-hundred twenty, #-yé'kol=?it?wuns 
wimelasqalsin-wumelaz’agsa (113, x, £, 
xn L, 701, 702, x, C, 701, 702, x, J) five- 
hundred thirty-some-odd. 


5.1.2.2. Stems x, and stem clusters 
Xn+ have a set of distributions identical 
with those of basic stems x, in which alter- 
nants Ia, I of stems x, (alone or as final 
components of x,+) are used: k- # -?uk?e: 
(101, 113, x, A) being one, k-#-qd-qal- 
wist?ala (101, 113, thematic prefix, x, 
G) about seven, m-o'-qsa-nala?-ne’ (12, 
111, x, K, 1151.1, 1111.1) a number of us 
were together, hu-n-?assqalt-e- (111, 121, 
Xn B, m, 1111.2) I had two children, k- 
# -qo'qal=?it?wumela-ye'ko--s (101, 113, 
thematic prefix, x, L, 702, x, E, 1132) 
about fifteen (obv.), #-?asl=-?it?wunewu-ne: 
(113, xn B, xn L, 701, 1111.1) 2 is two 
hundred. Cf. also examples given in the 
preceding section. 
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5.1.2.3. In additon to the above, stems 
x, and stem clusters x,+ have a number of 
other distributions. 

(1) Stems x, and stem clusters x,+ 
are found as non-central constituents of 
themes X before and sometimes also after 
other thematic morphemes. In these dis- 
tributions, alternants I, II, III of x, (alone 
or as final components of x,+) are used, 
depending on the following morpheme. 
Details are reserved for Kutenai V; here, 
only some examples are given: hu-qalsals 
qanetalst-e' (111, x, C, thematic mor- 
phemes, 1111.2) J struck three of them; 
k- % -qo'qale?o"kunemakut (101, 113, the- 
matic prefix, x, A, thematic morpheme) 
about one year, k-#-?ay=wunemitit (101, 
113, x, B, 701, thematic morphemef{s]) 
taking 20 days, k-#-?uk?il-wil-qa (101, 
113, x, A, thematic morphemes) the biggest, 
oldest, tallest, # -cxal-qsal=-wala=qa?-ne: (113, 
131, xn K, thematic morphemes, 1111.1) 
there will be a few people here. 

Stem x, A also occurs as member of a 
number of thematic morpheme clusters, 
in which alternants Ib, Ic are used, such as 
~Puk?=qaw= same place, -huk?=nile ~ -huk?is 
ni= suddenly: hu-ta-?ik?=qaw=x-am (111, 
151, thematic cluster containing x, A, 





thematic morphemes) when I went back to | 


the same place, hu-n-ik?snil=c?=insax-e’ (111, 


121, thematic cluster containing x, A, | 


thematic morphemes, 1111.2) J _ started 
out right away. Thematic morpheme clusters 


will be defined, and details of these and | 


other clusters discussed, in Kutenai V. 

(2) Stems x, and stem clusters x,+ form 
thematic morpheme clusters in which they 
are followed by multiplicative affix =q?als 
~ «q?alil= ‘times’; these clusters could, in 
traditional terminology, 
‘incorporated multiplicative numerals’. Al- 
ternants Ib, I of x, (alone or as final com- 
ponents of x,+) are used: -?uk?=q?ale ~ 
-Puk?=q?alil- once, -?aseq?ale ~ -?as=q?alils 
twice, etc. Alternants of the multiplicative 
affix depend on the ensuing morpheme: 
hu-n-?uk?=q?alemitexasttit-ne’ (111, 121, xn 


best be called | 
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A, multiplicative affix, thematic morphemes, 
1111.1) I fired one shot, hu-ye'ko=q?alits 
qana=qui-nata?’ne: (111, x, H, multiplicative 
affix, thematic morphemes, 1151.1, 1111.1) 
we put water in five times, # -qalsa=q?alils 
wana=qna-mi-k (113, x, C, multiplicative 
affix, thematic morphemes, 1191.3, 1182) 
he fought three times, hu-qsaaq?alil. 
gana-qui-nala?-ne’ (111, x, XK, multipli- 
cative morpheme, thematic morphemes, 
1151.1, 1111.1) we put water in so many 
times. 

(In regard to the cases discussed under 
(1) and (2) above, it is interesting to note 
that uses of complex stem clusters x,+ 
are often avoided within larger themes X; 
instead, a syntactic construction consisting 
of a verb containing stem cluster x,+ alone 
as theme, followed by another verb con- 
taining a larger theme X which in turn 
contains x, K, is found: k- # -?ayewun=mitit 
(101, 113, x, B, 701, thematic morphemels]) 
taking 20 days, but— # -wuxa‘can=wumela= 
qaisa hu-st-qsansmaktit-ne’ (113, x, 4H, 
701, 702, x, C; 111, 141, x, K, thematic 
morpheme[s]) J am 83 years old [lit.: 7f-it- 
is-83 J-am-so-many-years-old].) 

(3) Alternant Ib of x, A followed by 
class marker 5 constitutes a theme W: 
?uk?enamu (x, A, 5) the same. (Cf. section 
4.2. above) 


5.1.3. Special stems x, have a set of 
distributions identical with those of basic 
stems x: #-su?k-ne’ (113, x,, 1111.1) it is 
good, #-?isilecmak?ilssahan-ne’ 113, the- 
matic prefixes, x,, 1111.1) it is really very 
bad, hu-sa‘nsitwiy-ne’ (111, x,, m, 1111.1) 
I became angry. 

In addition, stems x, have a set of dis- 
tributions identical with those of x, dis- 
cussed in section 6.1.2.2., under (1), above: 
hu-sukils?o--ne’ (111, x,, x, 1111.1) I know 
it well, hu-camnale?aqe=xu?-ne’ (111, Xa, 
thematic morphemes, 1111.1) IZ smashed 
few of them. 

In some cases, stems x, occur as initial 
components of themes Y marked by class 
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marker 5: sukenikitenamu (x,, thematic 
morpheme, 5) something good. 

Stems x, can most often be rendered 
by English adjectives. Alternant distribu- 
tions and other details are reserved for Ku- 
tenai V. 


5.2. Stems y may constitute themes Y: 
?inco'k? (y) mouse, ka-patke--nala (51, 
y, 1151.1) our woman, ?ala-?is (y, 1157) 
her girl friend. 

Stems y may also, together with the 
diminutive suffix snana- (morphological 
index number to be assigned in Kutenai 
V), form polymorphemic themes Y: ?acus 
nana (y, diminutive suffix) cup (lit.: little 
pot), ktunaxasnana (y, diminutive suffix) 
little Kutenai fellow. 

Finally, stems y may constitute the 
initial components of themes Y, (see 
section 2.2.4. above), in which they may be 
followed by the diminutive suffix snana- 
mentioned above: qapsin=ni?nste’-k (y, 
thematic suffix cluster, 1182) things, ni- 
cta‘lenanaski?s-te’-k (y, diminutive suffix, 
thematic suffix cluster, 1182) little boys 
(dual). 


5.2.1. Special stems y, have a set of 
distributions identical with those of basic 
stems y: ka-suyape-mal (51, y., 1174) 
I and anothr white man, suyap=nana 
(y., diminutive suffix) little white fellow, 
suyapiski?sste’-k (y., thematic suffix cluster, 
1182) white men (dual). 

In addition, stems y, occur as members of 
themes X before stems x; stems y, and x in 
succession may here be considered a com- 
pound (hence subscript ,. in the designation 
Yo): ?at’u-suyapsaqwil-mal-ne’ (vi; 111, 
Ye, X, 1174, 1111.1) I danced white man’s 
dance with him. 

Only one example of stem y, has been 
recorded so far. 


5.2.2. Special stems yx have a set of 
distributions identical with those of basic 
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stems y: ka-?aqtsmaknik?-nala (51, yx, 
1151.1) our people. 

In addition, stems yx may also constitute, 
or form part of, themes X: ku-c-qakil- 
agismaknik™ (101, 111, 131, thematic 
prefix, yx) as I continued to live on. 

Finally, stems yx are found as parts 
of themes Y after class marker 1 and the- 
matic affix: ?a*skl?aqismaknik?-nis-mil (1, 
thematic affix, yx, 1155.3, 1131) your way of 
life. 

Only one example of stem yx has been re- 
corded so far. 


5.3. Stems z together with a class marker 
constitute themes Y; they also occur as 
parts of themes X. 


5.3.1. Stems z, follow class marker 1 in 
themes Y: ?askistla?-nam (1, z, 1152.1) 
house, tent; family, ?al-ka-?a‘eqalt (41, 
51, 1, 2:1) my children. 

As part of themes X, stems 2% follow 
stems x, including x, and x,, and various 
other thematic morphemes; they may pre- 
cede various thematic morphemes. In many 
cases, they constitute what in traditional 
terminology would be called ‘incorporated 
objects’: #-tuslamsa?-ne> (113, x, 2, the- 
matic suffix, 1111.1) he beheaded him, 
# -qa’kil-paq?mil-umi-mu-nawas-ne’ (113, 
132, x., m, 1181, 1153.3, 1111.1) we had 
a flat tire (lit.: it was bursting the air for us), 
hu-n-?inmisasqalt-e' (111, 121, x, F, a, 
1111.2) I have six children, # -yi-swaka= 
q?nuk-s-ke- (113, 162, thematic prefix[es], 
ts, 1132, 1112) the near end of the lake, 
# -qal-«qunasnusxun-tamzansyax-ne' —._ (113, 
thematic morphemes, 2:, thematic suffixes) 
he knocked it over with his head, %-qa‘= 
c?la?n=xu?-me'-k (113, thematic prefix, , 
thematic suffix, 1191.3, 1182) there was a 
tree lying there. 


41 See fn. 26. 

4 For another possible interpretation (rejected 
in this paper) of this segment, see section 4.1. 
(parenthetic paragraph) above. Cf. also fn. 37, 39. 
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5.3.2. Stems z: precede class marker 3 in 
themes Y: ka-?itwat?=na (51, z, 3) my 
servant, 

As part of themes X, stems z. were found 
before thematic suffixes: hu-n-?itwat?=st- 
it-ne (111, 121, z, thematic suffix, 1141, 
1111.1) I was ordered to. 

Only one example of stem ze has been 
recorded so far. 


5.4. Stems w constitute themes W: na-?s 
(w, 1132) here, ni-?s (w, 1132) the (obv.) 


5.5. Stems u may constitute themes W; 
they may also occur as parts of themes 
X or Y. 


5.5.1. Stems u. may constitute themes 
W: q?ape-s (ux, 1132) all (obv.) 

Stems u; are also found as parts of themes 
X before stems and other thematic mor- 
phemes, usually with different alternants 
from those used as themes W: hu-q?apil= 
?upx-ne’ (111, wi, x, 1111.1) I know all, 
hu-q?apil=?iktikemit-e- (111, u:, thematic 
morphemes, 1111.2) I throw all of them 
up in the air. 


5.5.2. Stems ue may constitute themes 
W: pik?ak-s (ue, 1132) already; formerly. 

Stems ue, together with following class 
marker 2, constitute themes Y: pik?aks= 
nik? (us, 2) people of old. 

Only one example of stem ue: has been 
recorded so far. 


6. In the preceding sections, Kutenai word 
classes were singled out, defined, and 
analyzed. We here summarize them in 
tabular form: 

Full words (2.) 

verbs (2.1.1.) 
reflexive verbs (2.1.2.) 
nouns (2.2.1.) 
personal nouns (2.2.2.) 
reflexive nouns (2.2.3.) 
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number nouns (2.2.4.) clitic particle. 
adverbs (2.3.) Class markers (4.) and stems (6.) have 
Particles (3.) been included because of the part they play 
free particles in determining the class of words in which 
bound particles they are contained, and their treatment 
verb particles was limited to consideration from this 
syntactic particles standpoint. 





| 
| 
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CONTRASTIVE FIELD EXPERIENCE WITH LANGUAGE AND VALUES OF | 
THE ARAPAHO! 


} 


ZDENEK SALZMANN 


InDIANA UNIVERSITY 


The problem of the relationship of lan- 
guage to culture both with regard to the 
status of the former with reference to the 
latter, and the impact of the latter upon the 
former has recently been widely discussed.” 
Gross’s paper (see fn. 1) is a contribution to 
the second-mentioned aspect of the rela- 
tionship. Though the impact of accultura- 
tion upon the Arapaho language is Gross’s 
primary concern, he gratuitously assigns a 
general validity to his sociological hypothe- 
sis. The present writer whose linguistic 
training includes field work with the Ara- 
paho, proposes to discuss those points of the 
study on which he disagrees with Gross, 
who is a sociologist rather than a linguist.’ 


1T contrast my own experiences with those re- 
ported by Gross. Cf. Feliks Gross, Language and 
Value Changes Among the Arapaho, IJAL 17.10- 
17 (1951). 

2See, for instance, Harry Hoijer, Linguistic 
and Cultural Change, Lg. 24.335-345 (1948); 
Charles C. Fries and Kenneth L. Pike, Coexistent 
Phonemic Systems, Lg. 25.29-50 (1949); C. F. 
Voegelin and Z. 8. Harris, The Scope of Linguis- 
tics, AA 49.588-600 (1947); Voegelin and Harris, 
Linguistics in Ethnology, SJA 1.455-465 (1945); 
Voegelin, Linguistics Without Meaning and Cul- 
ture Without Words, Word 5.36-45 (1949) ; Charles 
F. Hockett, Language ‘“‘and’’ Culture: A Protest, 
AA 52.113 (1950); Voegelin, A ‘Testing Frame’’ 
for Language and Culture, AA 52.432-485 (1950); 
George Herzog, Culture Change and Language: 
Shifts in the Pima Vocabulary, in Language, Cul- 
ture, and Personality, Essays in Memory of Ed- 
ward Sapir (Menasha, Wis., 1941), pp. 66-74; 
William L. Wonderly, Phonemic Acculturation in 
Zoque, IJAL 12.92-95 (1946); Paul L. Garvin, 
Distinctive Features in Zoque Phonemic Accul- 
turation, SIL 5.13-20 (1947); Garvin, Kutenai 
Lexical Innovations, Word 4.120-126 (1948); D. L. 
Olmstead, Ethno-linguistics so far, SIL Occasional 
Paper’s No. 2 (1950). 

* My data on Arapaho were obtained during 
summer field trips to the Wind River Reservation 
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Gross’s chief points are two: (1) Arapaho 
is given to borrowing rather than innovating, 
While acquiring cultural innovations from ' 
the Occidental culture, particularly tech- | 
nological ones, Arapaho has shown no in- 
clination to create a new technological 
terminology of native provenience. Instead, 
it has adopted parts of the language of the 
dominant culture, i.e., English. 

(2) Arapaho yields gradually to English, | 
becoming, in the process of deterioration, 
in effect a mixed language. Arapaho differs 
from generation to generation, quantita- 
tively and qualitatively. Each generation is 
said to have a somewhat different language, | 
or to use a different blend of English and 
Arapaho. While the knowledge of English 
is increasing, that of Arapaho is diminishing 
(Gross’s scale of deterioration: perfect— 
very good—good). Thus, for the generation 
from twenty to forty years of age, English 
is becoming the dominant language of the, 
family. 

Gross’s point (1) appears, from a linguis- | 
tic point of view, to be incorrect. The 
Arapaho do have new native expressions to 
cover accultured items and situations. Of 
Gross’s eight examples of native lexical, 
deficiency, I find six Arapaho equivalents 
in my file: [téy?michi-tono] clutch, cogs; 





in 1949 and 1950 under grants from the American 
Philosophical Society and the Graduate School 
of Indiana University; a descriptive grammar 
of Arapaho is being prepared as a doctoral disser- } 
tation under the direction of C. F. Voegelin, to 
whom I am also indebted for guidance in writing 
this paper. 

For some valuable sociological observations on 
the Arapaho, cf. Feliks Gross, Nomadism of the 
Arapaho Indians of Wyoming and Conflict be- 
tween Economics and Idea System, Ethnos 14.65- 
88 (1949). 
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(ééhe-kitono] spark plugs; [nivnithen &ébi- 
kS‘-hu: bi-nodé-noti'] truck; [ée-biseno-?o] 
tractor; [ééy Biw5ono?] radio; [tayd-wuséoo] 
refrigerator; for Gross’s chee-ree-tta (sic!), 
the correct form is [éebit-e:] gasoline.‘ 
Similarly, there are Arapaho equivalents 
for tire, steering wheel, brake, train, telephone, 
telegraph, long-distance call, highway, elec- 
tricity, etc. The fact that Gross heard Ara- 
paho ordering Holly sugar in English is for 
him another proof of the deficiency of the 
Arapaho lexicon. There is, of course, Ara- 
paho [ni‘sisto:] sugar; does Gross, then, 
expect a native equivalent for Holly, or 
perhaps the hybrid Holly [ni-sisto-]? Coca- 
Cola and other effervescent beverages, 
excluding root beer and beer, are classified 
in Arapaho as [nistix?ebit] sweet drink, 
but there are no native equivalents for the 
different trade names. The Arapaho have a 
generic term for both Coca-Cola and Pepsi- 
Cola; does Gross mean to suggest that 
these Indians should be culturally interested 
in the difference of trade names? Their 
native resources will get them a bottle of 
“pop,” but, to be sure, without distinction 
among rival brands. 

Like Kutenai,’ Arapaho has resolved its 
acculturation with minimum loans and 
loan translations. Obvious loans from Eng- 
lish that I can detect in my notes, like 
[é&bini-] Germany, Germans, are conspicu- 
ous by their rarity. 

The bulk of native equivalents for accul- 
tured items and situations are explanatory 
innovations, or as Garvin terms it, exten- 
sions of the range of meaning or meta- 
phorical usages. Thus, for radio, Arapaho 
has an explanatory term, [ééy#w5ono?] 
spirits that one can hear but not see; for steer- 
ing wheel, the Arapaho explanation is 
[nd‘?eylyoo] harness line; what we call 
rice Arapaho calls [hi?iisono?] maggots; 
what we call train Arapaho calls [héso?- 


4This should not be considered as negative 
evidence for the remaining two terms carburetor 
and gears. 

5 Cf. Garvin, op. cit., Word 4.120-126 (1948). 
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ondt'i'] fast wagon; what we call elephant 
Arapaho calls [honé-kowt-be't] i has a 
bent nose; what we call box Arapaho calls 
[ée?eyibes] hollow wood; etc. 

Though Gross may not have heard them, 
there are Arapaho words for clothing, 
seasons of the year, days of the week, and 
at least nine months of the year. It is true, 
however, that some Arapaho use the corre- 
spondirg English word instead of the Ara- 
paho term. Some use only the Arapaho 
word, while some mix the two. High nu- 
merals, though existent, are avoided. This 
is due mainly to the lack of separate iso- 
lated morphemes for high numbers in the 
Arapaho frame pattern, which produces a 
congestion of operative morphemes on high 
levels.® 

It has been perhaps sufficiently shown 
that Arapaho is much more resourceful 
than Gross has stated in his paper. Yet we 
have to add that even the admission of non- 
native lexical items into a given lexical 
body would not necessarily imply the de- 
terioration shown in Gross’s aforementioned 
scale: if it did, English—as we speak it 
today—would obviously appear second- 
rate with possible chances of extinction. 

This brings us to point (2) and a question 
which we would like Gross to answer: what 
criteria did he set up to determine the de- 
gree of deterioration? His table of the gen- 
erational distribution implies quite clearly 
two separate norms, one for English, the 
other for Arapaho. It is obvious that for the 
evaluation of Arapaho Gross must have re- 
lied upon the pronouncements of native 
speakers, quite probably a few respected 
old-timers. And this is where the present 
writer would again disagree. In the last 
fifty or sixty years the Arapaho unques- 
tionably have felt more vigorous accultura- 
tion than at any previous time in their 
existence. 

Their linguistic norm (of which the Ara- 

6 For terminology, see my paper A Method for 


Analyzing Numerical Systems, Word 6.78-83 
(1950). 
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paho are not aware, but which may be es- 
tablished by the investigator) must have 
changed at a rapid pace in recent accultura- 
tion. The present writer made several in- 
quiries concerning this matter in the field. 
“The youngsters,” asserts an old Indian, 
“speak a funny Arapaho; they don’t use all 
the big words that we do and that our fathers 
did, and they take many short cuts. We 
can understand them all right, but it doesn’t 
sound the way we would say it.’? From 
the point of view of a scientist, such and 
similar statements are meaningless; what 
they illustrate is that a serious linguistic 
situation needs to be investigated. 

Though Arapaho may, as Gross suggests, 
cease to be spoken in the course of time, we 
do not have any reliable details of what hap- 
pens before a language becomes extinct; 
Gross’s assertions are contrary to the facts 
which I observed in the field. I do not ex- 
tend my criticism to statements beyond the 
specific considerations of the Arapaho lan- 
guage. I certainly cannot comprehend the 
parallelism—which Gross urges—of the Ara- 
paho to Polish immigrant children. 

In the following, I would like to submit 
some supplementary information bearing 
on the previous discussion.’ 

To my knowledge, two schools with 
transportation facilities are currently avail- 
able exclusively for the Arapaho children 
on the Wind River Reservation: the St. 
Michael’s Mission school (Episcopal) at 
Ethete and the St. Stephen’s Mission 
school (Roman Catholic) at St. Stephens, 
some twenty miles east of Ethete. The 
language of instruction is English and the 


7 This implies, from the illustrations given to 
me in the field, convergence on the lexical and 
morphological level. Thus, to give at least one 
example, [te-bihno-] is now used, on the basis of 
the English model, by the younger Arapaho 
speakers for both I break and I am broke, thereby 
abandoning at least one possible genuine way of 
conveying the idea. 

8 The impact of the Occidental culture upon the 
Arapaho language will be given a systematic lin- 
guistic treatment in a future paper. 
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teachers are whites. However, when un- 
supervised, pupils on the St. Michael’s 
Mission grounds were heard talking mostly 
in Arapaho. 

My chief informant, John Goggles of 
Ethete, uses Arapaho exclusively with the 
members of his family. When spoken to in 
English by his children, he invariably an- 
swers in Arapaho. Only occasionally would 
he use an English word. (For example, 
when trying to explain an Arapaho form 
for which his children have a simple English 
equivalent acquired in school. This phe- 
nomenon should not be explained entirely 
in terms of bilingualism; it aims primarily 
at the perfection of the native tongue, for 
the furthering of which an Arapaho parent 
happens to have at his disposal an addi- 
tional linguistic system.) In the wintertime, 
Mr. Goggles enjoys telling tales to his 
children in Arapaho, though the somewhat 
traditional style of the narratives presents 
special difficulties to the hearers more fa- 
miliar with the current colloquial style.® 

The Christianity complex was introduced 
to the Northern Arapaho toward the end 
of the nineteenth century, and it necessarily 
brought a number of new concepts with it. 
That this situation was resolved in Arapaho 
is demonstrated by the fact that on certain 
occasions sermons based on scriptural texts 
are given in the native language by a blind 
Indian known as Oscar. Prayers within the 
family circle, such as those used in the sweat 
lodge, contain only two non-Arapaho ele- 
ments, Jesus Christ and amen. The words 
Catholic, Episcopalian, and Baptist have 
Arapaho equivalents, meaning (wears) long 
dress, (wears) white dress, and puts you in the 
water, respectively. 

Each Arapaho on the reservation has 
both English and Arapaho names. The 
English family names (Shakespeare, White 
Plume, Goggles) were arbitrarily assigned 
to the bearers or their forefathers near the 

® Cf. Zdenék and Joy Salzmann, Arapaho Tales 


I, Hoosier Folklore 9.80-96 (1950), introduction 
and fa. 4. 
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turn of the century. English first and middle 
names are given to children at birth or 
baptism. Under these English names, the 
Arapaho are registered with the govern- 
ment agency at Fort Washakie, Wyoming. 
Besides these legal names, all tribesmen have 
Indian names given to them in their child- 
hood by their parents. These names, such 
as [ni:?éhi- koy5h?o] bird that is taking off 
for Edward G. Hopper, may be exchanged 
during an Arapaho’s lifetime for a name 
vacated by a relative or friend (by death or 
change). 

Riverton and Lander, small cities on the 
perimeter of the reservation, each some 
twenty-five miles from Ethete, are fre- 
quently visited by the Arapaho.’ The 
former is known to them in their native 


10 Cf, Gross’s paper cited in fn. 3. 
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language as [hé-xondo] < [hé-xondo ni-éir- 
héhe?] across the river, i.e., the Wind River, 
the latter as [how5x?o'wu'] many houses. 
Ethete itself is of Arapaho origin (< 
[hi-6et.?] 2 7s good). 

It must now be quite evident that there 
is hardly any aspect of the encroaching 
Occidental culture which Arapaho has not 
been able to cope with in its own terms. 
Dime and quarter, banana and whiskey, 
smallpox and tuberculosis, manure spreader 
and camera, came to be denoted by native 
terms just as buffalo and horse once did.“ 
Hence, we conclude that the linguistic sys- 
tem of Arapaho is uninhibited (rather than 
inhibited) when faced by a foreign culture. 


11 The implications of the existence of such 
words as [he-nlsono?wdxu--ho-x] giraffe (long- 
necked horse) is still more significant. 











SEX GENDER IN CENTRAL AMERICAN CARIB 


Dovuaeias TAYLOR 


Dominica, British West INDIES 


1, Gender in third person singular 

2. Analogical extension of gender in bor- 
rowings 

3. Speaker-involved gender 

4, Sub-classes of nouns according to gender 


1. In this modern dialect of Island Carib, 
as in that of seventeenth century Dominica, 
masculine and feminine genders are dis- 
tinguished in all words bearing pronominal 
affixes of the third person singular, and in 
them alone. The affixes in question are: 
l- and -i for masculine, t- and -u ~ -y for 
feminine reference; and since these serve as 
well for actor as for goal or possessor, and 
may stand in cross-reference with a noun, 
their frequency is high. So, for example: 
lerega ttiguci ly he-said her-father him-to, 
for her father said to him; lamule tiguci his- 
younger-brother her-father, for her father’s 
younger brother; iabai he will be here, iabay 
she will be here, larihubay he will see her, 
tarihubai she will see him. The employment 
of one or the other of these affixes in refer- 
ence to people, creatures, or things entails, 
with but few exceptions, no further change 
in the word to which it is attached; and 
these exceptions are more apparent than 
real, since they seem to result from a com- 
bination of prefix with corresponding suffix 
together with the use of vocalic harmony, 
as in: ligira yon masculine (one), tugura yon 
feminine (one); or: ligia (zt)is he/it, tuguia 
(it) is she/it; the former pair belonging to a 
class which is analogous both to our limiting 
adjectives and to our demonstrative pro- 
nouns (as which they may, moreover, re- 
place personal nouns), while the latter form 
part of a paradigm whose members function 
as verb substitutes. 
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2. Masculine pronominal affixes are em- 
ployed in reference to men and most males, 


feminine pronominal affixes in reference 


to women and most females; but when sex 
is absent (as in the case of objects) or ob- 
scure (as in that of flora and some fauna), 
masculinity and femininity are assigned 
in accordance with a functional or qualita- 
tive classification of the things themselves, 


rather than being determined by the form | 


or origin of the words used to name them, 
as in French, Spanish, or Italian. There can, 
therefore, be no synonymous or near synony- 
mous nouns of different gender; such recent 
loans as: eruplénu aeroplane, karu motor- 
car, uapauru steamer (Sp. vapor), being 
feminine since they belong, as vehicles, in 
the same class with native: ugunei boat, 
guriara dugout canoe. Thus, the words for 
bird, cloth, container, fish, knife, snake, 
tree/stick/wood, are feminine, as are the 
names of most species of birds, fish, snakes, 
and trees, of all garments except the hat, 
of most boxes, baskets, buildings, cans, 
trays, troughs, and vehicles, of most cutting 
instruments, and of most crawling insects. 
The names of most body parts and products, 
of flying insects and wild plants, and the 
words for sun and moon are masculine; while 
the word for star, and the names of most 
domesticated plants are feminine. So, bor- 
rowed miligi milk, and native hitao blood, 
are masculine; borrowed gafe coffee, and 
native gahi manioc, being feminine. Some- 
times the principle upon which gender is 
assigned is not clear; thus borrowed fej 
bread is feminine, while native areba cassava- 
bread is masculine, and the eminently 
domesticated maize (auasi) is unexpectedly 
masculine. However, while the criterion as 
we see it may not rest upon anything in 
the practical world, it does appear to refer 
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to some ideal principle conceived of as in- 
hering in the things to which one or the 
other gender is assigned. 


3. However, here another complication 
arises. While the names of most (though by 
no means all) concrete objects are assigned 
one and the same gender by all Carib 
speakers, the names of qualities, states, 
actions, and the impersonal it of such ex- 
pressions as: it 1s raining, tt is so, tend to be 
treated as masculine by the women, and as 
feminine by the men. So, for example, as 
an equivalent to our the other day, the former 
employ: ligira buga, the latter: tugtra 
buga, that is: yon-masculine (one) and yon- 
feminine (one) respectively, followed by the 
particle of past tense. Whether or not the 
pronominal prefixes, I- and t-, here refer to 
an unspoken ueiu, I could not determine; 
but I was told that this word might some- 
times be referred to as feminine when its 
meaning was day or time, but never when its 
meaning was sun. On the other hand, in a 
conversation between two women, the word 
dogé, denoting the performance of a certain 
ancestral rite, was referred to by one as 
masculine, and by the other, in the very 
next utterance, as feminine. Great glee was 
caused by my remarking on this fact, and 
I was told that the latter woman liked to 
talk like a man. Moreover, when quoting 
real or imaginary conversations between 
men, all women resort to this trick of making 
all non-concrete nouns feminine, although 
in actual fact, perhaps a minority of the 
men still employ feminine pronominal 
affixes quite naturally when referring to 
such matters. 

Concrete nouns admitting of a double 
gender are more rare. Thus, apart from the 
words for throat, heart, male genitalia, uvula, 
blood-vessel, uterus, intestine, soul (animating 
spirit), tongue, liver, and stomach, all of which 
are consistently feminine, all body parts 
are nearly always treated as masculine, 
although I was told that some men treat 
some others, such as agu eye(s), as feminine. 
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It is interesting to note, in this connection, 
that Breton’s records show such inconsist- 
ency to have existed three hundred years 
ago; cf. his: “Belépeti 4cou gros yeux ou- 
verts,” “logéatou Acou gros oeil,” the first 
being treated as masculine, since the at- 
tribute has the pronominal suffix -i, the 
second as feminine, since the attribute has 
the feminine suffix, -u (‘-ou”); both being 
grammatically singular, since eyes are not 
considered to be animate beings, and there- 
fore cannot be referred to by plural pro- 
nominal affixes. Similarly with some other 
nouns whose gender is today quite fixed, 
such as duna water or rier, barana sea, 
both masculine; Breton has: “Hau fresche 
tilitou tona” (feminine), but: “Eau sallée 
b&chueti téna” (masculine); ‘chalicouatou 
balanna” (feminine) but ‘‘choubicouati 
bal4nna” (masculine). 


4. Seventy three years ago, Lucien Adam, 
in his Introduction to a new edition of the 
Grammaire Caraibe, accuses Breton of 
having taken for the “distinction aryenne 
du genre masculin et du genre féminin” 
something which was quite different, and 
of having distinguished a third gender, “le 
neutre ou le commun.’? What Breton 
meant by “le commun,” as he makes per- 
fectly clear, is that some words, such as 
those for god(ess), child, etc., might refer 
to either sex, just as in French one may speak 
of “un enfant,” or “une enfant; while of 
the neuter, he says explicitly, “pour le neu- 
tre, les Caraibes n’en usent point.’ On the 
question of gender, Adam concludes: 


“In reality, there were neither two nor three 
genders in Carib, but only a virile class opposed 





1 Raymond Breton, Dictionaire Caraibe-Fran- 
cois, facsimile of the original edition vublished 
MDC LXV. at Auxerre, (Leipzig, 1892) p. 17; 
and op. cit. facsimile of the original edition pub- 
lished M.D.C. LXVI. at Auxerre, (Leipzig 1900). 
pp. 129, 130, 243, 263. 

2? Raymond Breton, Grammaire Caraibe, Nou- 
velle Edition, (Paris, 1878) pp. xi, xii. 

Sop. cit. pp. 9-16. 
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to a class which I shall call metaviirle, and sexual 
doublets arising from the fact that for one reason 
or another there existed, at least in part, a speech 
belonging to the women beside a men’s speech.” 


What Breton did not make clear and what 
Adam did not understand is that while 
Island Carib has only two genders, dis- 
tinguished by third person singular pro- 
nominal elements alone, the noun-gender, 
or rather the nouns in this language are of 
three kinds: those which are consistently 
masculine, those which are consistently 
feminine, and those which may be mascu- 
line; or feminine according to the sex or 
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individual speech-habits of the speaker, 
There can be little doubt that at one time 
this third category was treated as con- 
sistently feminine by the men, and as mas- 
culine by the women; but in view of the fact 
that the overwhelming majority of nouns 
denoting concrete objects may be referred 
to only by pronominal affixes proper to one 
of these genders, it seems misleading to 
deny that this language has grammatical 
sex gender, in the same way as it would be to 
deny the existence of this category in French 
on the grounds that sa tante may mean 
either his aunt or her aunt. 





— —_ — 
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ZOQUE II: PHONEMES AND MORPHOPHONEMES* 


Wiiu1am L. WonDERLY 


SumMER INnstitTUTE oF LINGUISTICS 


1.0. Table of phonemes 
1.1-4. Consonants 
1.5. Vowels 
1.6. Stress 
2.1-5. Phonemic distribution in word ma- 
trix 
2.6. Syllable division 
2.7. Syllable structure 
3.0. Morphophonemic changes in word ma- 
trix 
3.1. Palatalization (when y follows C) 
3.2. Metathesis (when y precedes C) 
3.3. Reduction (when Cy precedes i) 
3.4. Metathesis (when ? follows C) 
3.5. Reduction (when C precedes like C) 
3.6. Reduction (when h precedes ?) 
3.7. Reduction (when hC is not permit- 
ted) 
3.8. Reduction (when CC precedes ”) 
3.9. Voicing (when stop follows nasal) 
3.10. Phonemic actualization (when M,N 
precede C) 
3.11. Dissimilation (when c follows ks) 
3.12. Alternation to w (when y precedes 
X) 
3.13. Alternation to y, w (when h pre- 
cedes X) 
3.14. Vowel harmony (when X_ precedes 
vowel) 
3.15. Reduction (when -V meets ?V- or 
?Vh-) 
3.16. Reduction (when -V?V meets ?V-) 
3.17. Reduction and alternation (when -ne 
meets t-) 
3.18. Assimilation 


1.0. Table of phonemes (Table 1). 
References after terms are to the relevant 
sections below in which the terms are dis- 
cussed. 


* For Zoque I: Introduction and Bibliography, 
see IJAL 17.1-9 (1951). 


Chart of consonants 


Voiceless stops (1.1.1): p tt,ék 
Voiced stops (1.1.2): Db dai ¢ 
Noncontrastive stop (1.2). c 

Glottal stop (1.8.1). ? 
Spirants (1.3.2). f 8 8h 
Nasals (1.4.1). m on fi y 
Liquids (1.4.2). | Oe PS 
Semivowels (1.4.3). Ww y 


Chart of Vowels 
High (1.5.1) i A u 
Mid (1.5.2): e re) 
Low (1.6.3): a 


1.1. Consonants showing phonemic con- 
trast as regards voicing are the voiceless 
stops and the voiced stops; affricates are 
counted as stops.? 


1.1.1. Voiceless stops p, t, t¥, ¢, k have 
varying degrees of aspiration, depending 
on position. For ¢é, the spirant release 
constitutes the aspiration. The aspiration 
is most conspicuous in utterance final 
position: cap sky, petet spindle, tak house. 
Before a vowel the aspiration is less 
conspicuous: ka?pa he dies, wetu foz, 
éahku he did it. In the one cluster of two 
identical voiceless stops, tt, the first mem- 
ber is unreleased and the cluster is actu- 
alized phonetically as a long consonant. 
In clusters which have a voiceless stop 
before a nasal or another voiceless stop, 
the aspiration consists of a release or open 
transition before the second consonant of 
the cluster: petkuy broom, éakpa he does it, 
éakna?cu he frightened him, witwitnayu he 
walked around. 

p is bilabial: pata mat, kopak head, cap 
sky, nehpu he kicked, kompagre compadre. 


1 For a treatment of this phonemic analysis in 
contrast with a different phonemic analysis of 
the same language, see William L. Wonderly, 
Phonemic Acculturation in Zoque (0.2). 
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t is alveolar: tatah father, pet centipede, 

kentu?yu (~kendu?yu) he was astonished, 

kwanto how much, pehtu he swept. 

t” is a stop produced with the blade of 
the tongue in alveopalatal position and the 
tip down: t¥atah his father, t¥at’ay little, 
na t¥uhu he is shooting. 

é is an alveopalatal affricate produced 
in the same position as t¥: éehcu he cut it, 
ka?éus fingernail, r-anto ranch, éaketa jacket 
?anemué toloposte. 

k is velar, fronted before front vowels 
and y, backed before back vowels: kina 
nose, kyama his cornfield, kunu he fell, 
éahku he left it, tikpa he skins it, tiks small, 
sak beans, ?Anka emphatic particle. 


1.1.2. Voiced stops b, d, d’, j, g are 
strongly articulated after nasals: mbama 
my clothing, ki?mdamu you (pl.) went up, 
minge’tu he also came. They are less 
strongly articulated in other positions, 
and have spirantal character when they 
occur intervocalically: bur-u burro, ?abena 
oatmeal, komagre comadre, presidente presi- 
dent. 

b is bilabial: mbata my mat, kenba he 
sees, bisita visit, republika republic, sabado 
Saturday. 

d is alveolar when after nasals: ndatah 
my father, myandamu you (pl.) went, 
kwando when. In other positions it is den- 
tal-alveolar: dafii Daniel, sabado Saturday. 

d’ is alveopalatal, corresponding in 
position to t” of the voiceless series: na 
d’uracahku it is lasting, ?and’o?pya he is 
sleepy. 

} is an alveopalatal affricate correspond- 
ing to ¢ of the voiceless series: fijehcu 
you cut brush, fijaketa my jacket, ka?nji 
turkey. Note that j occurs only after nasals. 
Its phonemic character is shown by con- 
trast with ¢ when the latter occurs voice- 
less after nasals in Spanish loans; e.g. 
rranto ranch, panto Frank, punéi (loan?) 
egg-nog. 

g is velar, fronted before front vowels 
and y, backed before back vowels: gidpin 
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Crispin, gayu rooster, ngenge?tu J also saw 
it, Dgyunu you fell, mango mango, paga pay. 


1.2. Noncontrastive stop ¢ is phonetic- 
ally an alveolar affricate. It has voiceless 
and voiced allophones which correspond 
to the phonemically voiceless and voiced 
series of 1.1. The allophones of ¢ are in 
complementary distribution and hence do 
not show phonemic contrast. c is voiced 
after nasals: ncima my calabash, wanca?yu 
he quit singing. In other positions it is 
voiceless: cima calabash, puci trash,co?ckuy 
beginning, pac skunk. 


1.3. Voiceless consonants which do not 
have contrastive voiced consonants are the 
glottal stop and the spirants. 


1.3.1. Glottal stop ? is unaspirated when 
followed by a nasal: wa?na sand, pu?mna 
hill. It is also unaspirated when followed 
by any consonant in the same syllable; 
if the second consonant is a stop, the ? 
usually has close transition with it: po?k 
knot (contrast pok water-gourd), ku?tpa 
he eats, ta?yguy bell, fiu?spa he covers it, 
panhi?n with the man. 

? is also unaspirated in syllable initial 
position, and when initial in the utterance 
it is difficult to detect phonetically: ?aci 
older brother, ®oma taste, ?anima soul. 
Its phonemic presence is attested initially 
when y is inserted: ?yaci his older brother 
(contrast yaci wicked), ?yoma its taste 
(contrast yomo woman), ?yanima his soul. 

? is aspirated when in syllable final posi- 
tion (except before nasals as above). The 
aspiration consists of a voiced or voiceless 
partial rearticulation of the preceding 
vowel: po?kis of the knot, ku?tu he ate, 
hu?ki vulture (contrast huki cigarette), 
na? water. 


1.3.2. Spirants f, s, 8, h. 
f is labiodental: fipnka plantation, flawta 
harmonica. 
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s is an alveolar sibilant: sis meat, kose 
older sister, sohsu I cooked it, kasma above, 
mismo the same, winsa?u he came to life. s 
is voiced before voiced stops: lusbél Luci- 
fer, husgacahku he judged. 

§ is an alveopalatal sibilant: SohSahu 
they cooked it, ?akuSa needle, Segicakpa he 
follows it, hekSahpa they hurry. 

h is a glottal spirant with or without 
friction, depending on the articulatory 
position. Its articulatory position is assim- 
ilated to that of a contiguous vowel:? 
wihtu he walked, ?uhku he drank, tuh rain, 
hahku he crossed over, sah wing. In word 
final position, especially after mid or low 
vowels and when unstressed, h is difficult 
to detect phonetically except by the ab- 
sence of any glottal affectation (cf. 1.5): 
tatah father, poyah moon or month (con- 
trast poya run!), hayah immature corn ear 
(contrast haya flower). It becomes more 
conspicuous when followed by another 
consonant: poyahta?’m months, tatahta?m 
fathers. 


1.4. Voiced consonants which do not 
have contrastive voiceless consonants are 
the nasals, liquids, and semivowels. 


1.4.1. Nasals m, n, fi, p. 

m is bilabial: maca star, mbama my 
clothing, kama cornfield, camcamnayu he 
chatted, kom post. 

n is alveolar: nas earth, suni desire, 
kenba he sees, cin pine. Word initial clus- 
ters ny, nw, nh are set up in which n is 
indeterminate as to point of articulation 
and is actualized as a nasalization of the 
y, w, h: nyomo my wife, nwakas my cow, 
nhuée?’ka when?, nhuki my cigarette. 

fi is alveopalatal: fianah his mother, 
sufi pretty, mifiahu they came, Suhpufibufi 
soapberry. 

?Zoque h is approximately equivalent to 
Spanish j; the latter is essentially unchanged in 


words borrowed into Zoque, and is here written 
is 
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p is velar: ngenu J saw it, manu he went, 
mapba he goes, cipyahpa they bathe, kap 
jaguar. 


1.4.2. Liquids 1, r, r-. 

] is an alveolar lateral: lahpa Raphael, 
wilo mico de noche, ?uli rubber, ligba he 
slashes, mil thousand, loko angry, capawil 
quelite, mali Mary. 

r is the Spanish alveolar flap: pero but, 
libra pound, murus mok millet. 

r' is the Spanish alveolar trill: rey king, 
syer'a saw, loktér’ ~ doktér: doctor. 


1.4.3. Semivowels w, y. 

w is bilabial, rounded except in the clus- 
ter wy (see below): win face, powa burn 
it!, ?awu grasshopper, éakwa?a he already 
did it. 

y is alveopalatal: yoyah pig, hyuyhayu 
he bought it for him, ha?n hyuyi he does not 
buy it, kuy tree, cay rope. 

The cluster wy is actualized as an un- 
rounded bilabial spirant with the tongue in 
palatal position: wyin his face, na wyihtu 
he is walking. When the following vowel is 
mid or low, the cluster ends in a palatal 
off glide: wyakas his cow, powya?a he al- 
ready ran, na wyehu he is calling. 


1.5. Vowels are voiced, with allophones 
varying between oral and nasal under 
certain conditions. 

In utterance final position, vowels op- 
tionally end in an unaspirated and weakly 
articulated glottal stop or affectation: 
kina nose, poya run! (contrast poyah 
moon). (This glottal stop is never aspir- 
ated; furthermore, it disappears before a 
consonant: kinapak nose-bone, poya mih 
run, you! It is thus not to be confused 
with the phonemic glottal stop ?, which is 
aspirated when word final and which is 
preserved before another consonant: ca? 
stone, ca?ta?m stones.) 

Vowels pattern in the morphophonemics 
of the language (see below, 3.14) as high, 
mid, and low. 
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1.5.1. Vowels patterning as high vowels 
are 1, A, U. 

i is high front, unround, varying from 
open to close: pipu he picked it up, ?ihtu 
he lives, paki hard. 

A is unround, tense, usually nasalized, 
varying from mid back to high back posi- 
tion (its lowest variant being slightly 
higher and farther back than the vowel in 
English ‘cup’): pyapu he broke it, haya 
flower, ?ah I, éakpa he does it. 

u is high back, round, varying from 
open to close: pyupu he scattered it, ?uhku 
he drank. 


1.5.2. Vowels patterning as mid vowels 
are €, 0. 

e is mid front, unround, open: peka 
old, ?ehu cough, home new. 

o is mid back, round, varying between 
open and close: pyonu he burned it, hokoh 
smoke. 


1.5.3. The vowel a patterns as a low 
vowel: hayah husband, tahku he left it, 
?aka edge. 


1.6. Stress. A satisfactory analysis of 
stress features has not been made. A gen- 
eral but incomplete statement is here given, 
intended as an aid to the reading of cited 
Zoque forms. 

Stress groups vary with different utter- 
ances and different speakers. In general, a 
stress group may be said to consist of a 
single word (pan man, manu he went, 
mapyahke?tutih they went again)‘ or a 
close-knit phrase (manba minu he is going 
to come, manbatih minu he is just going to 
come). 

Stress is usually on the penult of the 
stress group, with a secondary stress on the 
first syllable if there are three or more 
syllables: ['minu] he came, [,min'ge?tu] he 
also came, [,minge? 'tutih] he came again, 
[, mindapge?'tutih] you (pl.) came again, 
[,mapba 'minu] he is going to come, [,man- 
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batih 'minu] he is just going to come (forms | 
cited in brackets in this section are | 
written phonetically with regard to stress | 
only; ['] marks primary stress, [,] second- 
ary stress). If a monosyllabic word consti- | 
tutes a stress group, the monosyllable is 
stressed: ['pan] man, [,manba?s 'mbahku 
'na?] I am going to get water (two stress 
groups). If the stress group ends in a 
monosyllabic stem as a compound member, 
the monosyllabic stem is usually stressed: 
[kasnam'ban] ladino, [,cinuh'pan] bee, 
[,cinuh'tak] syrup-house, [,masan'na?] holy 
water. 

This stress is variable within certain 
limits. Certain forms which usually show 
penultimate stress may, under circum- 
stances not defined here, shift the stress to 
a different syllable. Two examples are 
['?estados '?unidos] United States for the 
more frequent [,?es'tados ,?u'nidos], and 
[‘tiya '?ora ,fijuku'mu] what time did you 
leave? (spoken repeatedly on one occasion 
by a drunk) for the more usual ['tiya 
‘ora ,fiju'kumu]. Examples of shifted stress 
involving a final monosyllabic stem are 
[,cuni'pan] ~ [,cu'nipan] Indian; ef. [,;map- 
ba?s mbah'ku na?] I am going to get water 
(a less frequent variant of the form given 
in the preceding paragraph; here na? 
water is part of the stress group which it 
follows). 

Further investigation of Zoque stress 
should be combined with an analysis of the 
intonational (pitch) features. 

In the present transcription, stress is 
unmarked if it conforms to the usual Zoque 
pattern. There are a few words, however, 
whose usual stress is non-penultimate or is: 
otherwise at variance with the usual pat- 
tern. For these we use an accent /’/ 
over the vowel to mark primary stress. 
Some examples of these forms are onoma- 
topoetic: ?éhkene chachalaca (species of 
bird), sikitin cicaida. Other examples are 
Spanish loans: nasydédy nation, méhiko 
Mexico, r-eptiblika republic, kotén native 
shirt for men, loktér' ~ doktér: doctor. 
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2.1. Zoque words may begin in C-, 
CC-, CCC-, CCCC-. 


2.1.1. Consonants appearing in word 
initial position as C- are: the stops p, b, 
t, d, t¥, d’, k, g, & (but not J), c, ?; all 
spirants f, s, 8, h; the nasals m, n, fi (but 
not yn); the liquids 1, r- (but not r); both 
semivowels w, y. Examples: pan man, 
bur‘u burro, tac tooth, duracakpa it lasts, 
tyatvay little, na d¥uracahku it is lasting, 
kayu horse, gayu rooster, éo?ngoya rabbit, 
cin pine, ?ame year; fipka plantation, 
sak bean, Sapun soap, hayah husband; 
mok corn, nak frog, fianah his mother; 
lahpa Raphael, r:anéo ranch; win face, 
yati anona. 


2.1.2. Certain word initial CC- clusters 
occur with the second member of the clus- 
ter a semivowel y, w or liquid I, r. 

With y as second member, the first mem- 
ber of the cluster may be: stop (p, b, t, d, 
k, g, ¢, ?); spirant (f, s, h); nasal (m, n); 
liquid (1°); semivowel (w). Examples: 
pyama his clothing, byuru his burro, 
tyenda store, dyeta diet, kyenu he saw it, 
gyayu his rooster, tyapas Chiapas, ?yane 
his tortilla; fyabrikacahku he constructed 
it, syer‘a saw, hyuki his cigarette; myok 
his corn, nyomo my wife; r-yego irrigated 
land; wyaka his basket. 

With w as second member, the first 
member of the cluster may be: stop (p, 
b, d, k); spirant (f, s, 8, h); nasal (m, n); 
liquid (1, r-). Examples: pwerta?pi to the 
door, bweno good, dwefio owner, kwento 
story; fwera?ohmok outside, swerte fortune, 
Swerte his fortune, hwes judge; mwestra 
sample, nwakas my cow, lwis Louis, r'weda 
wheel. 

With | as second member, the first mem- 
ber of the cluster may be: stop (p, t, k, g); 
spirant (f). Examples: plato?mo zn a plate, 
tlakwatée opossum, klaru clear, glorya hea- 
ven; flawta harmonica. 

With r as second member, the first 
member of the cluster may be: stop (p, 
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b, t, d, k, g); spirant (f). Examples: presi- 
dente president, bruto uncouth, trampa 
trap, dril drill cloth, kristu Christ, grabe- 
?ahpa he gets worse; fresko cool. 


2.1.3. Certain word initial CC- clusters 
occur with the second member of the clus- 
ter a voiced stop (b, d, d¥, j, g) or non- 
contrastive stop (c) preceded by a homor- 
ganic nasal as first member. 

With b as second member, the first mem- 
ber of the cluster is m: mbama my cloth- 
ing. 

With d¥, } as second member, the first 
member of the cluster is fi: fidYuhu you 
shot, fjinu you bathed. 

With g as second member, the first mem- 
ber of the cluster is p: ngama my field. 

With d, c, as second member, the first 
member of the cluster is n: ndatah my 
father, nein my pine. 

Certain CC- clusters also occur with h, 
w, y preceded by n (as in 1.4.1) as though 
n were homorganic to the second member: 
nhayah my husband, nwakas my cow, 
nyomo my wife. 


2.1.4. Certain word initial CCC- clusters 
occur with the second member of the clus- 
ter a voiced stop (b, d, g) preceded by a 
homorganic nasal as first member and 
followed by a semivowel y, w, or liquid 1, 
r as third member. 

Clusters with y as third member are 
mby, ndy, pgy: mbyan you are a man, 
ndyenda my store, ngyenu you looked. 

Clusters with w as third member are 
mbw, ndw, pgw: mbwerta my door, ndwefio 
my owner, ngwidacahku I cared for tt. 

Clusters with 1 as third member are 
mbl, pgl: mblatu my plate, pglamacahku 
you prayed. 

Clusters with r as third member are 
mbr, ndr, ngr: mbrobacahku?s J tried it, 
ndrampa my trap, ngrus your cross. 

Certain CCC- clusters also occur with 
h, w preceded by n (as in 1.4.1) as though 
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n were homorganic to the second member; 
these clusters have a semivowel y, w as 
third member. Clusters are nhy, nwy, 
nhw: nhyuyu you bought, nwyehu you 
cried out, nhwes my judge. 


2.1.5. Certain word initial CCC- clusters 
followed by e occur with a voiceless stop 
(p, t, k) as first member, followed by a 
liquid (1, r) as second member and a 
semi-vowel (w, y) as third member. Clus- 
ters are prw, pry, ply, trw: prweba proof, 
pryeto Prieto (surname), plyego fold, 
trweno thunder. 


2.1.6. Word initial CCCC- clusters fol- 
lowed by e occur with a voiced stop 
(b, g) as second member, preceded by a 
homorganic nasal (m, 9) as first member. 
It is followed by a liquid (I, r) as third 
member and a semi-vowel (w, y) as fourth 
member. Clusters are mbrw, mbry, mbly: 
mbrweba my proof, mbryesa my haste, 
mblyego my fold. 


2.2. Zoque words may end in -V (see 
sec. 2.4), -C, or -CC. 


2.2.1. Consonants appearing in word 
final? position as -C are: the voiceless 
stops p, t, ¢, k, (but not t¥); the noncon- 
trastive stop c; the glottal stop ?; the 
spirants f, s, h (but not 8); all nasals 
m, n, fi, p; the liquids 1, r- (but not r); 
the semivowel y (but not w). Examples: 
cap sky, pet centipede, ?anemué totoposte, 
nak frog; toc tongue; ka? hand; hakép 
Jacob, nas earth, tuh rain; kom post, cin 


? Word final ¢ and fi are attested only in 
the examples cited here. Final 1 is attested only 
in the example cited and in a few Spanish loans: 
mil thousand. Word final ? has been observed 
only in monosyllables, either in free position 
or as final member of a compound: na? water, 
nakna? Iturbide (place-name; lit. frog-water). 
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pine, Suhpufibufi soapberry, kay jaguar; 
cApAwil quelite, sefidr: sir; kuy tree. 


2.2.2. Certain word final -CC clusters 
occur with ? as first member. The second 
member may be: voiceless stop (t, k); non- 
contrastive stop (c); nasal (m, n, 9); 
semivowel (y). Examples: to?t intestinal 
worm, po?k knot; tu?c tail; panda?m men, 
?ihtu?n there is, it is said, taca?y iguana; 
tuka’y three. 


2.2.3. Two word final -CC clusters occur 
with a voiceless stop (p, k) as first mem- 
ber, and s as second member. Examples: 
?ips twenty, tiks small. 


2.2.4. One word final -CC cluster occurs 
with y as first member followed by h. 
Examples: kamayh oak, tahkoyh at the 
house. 


2.3. Zoque words may have word medial 
-C-, -CC-, -CCC-, -CCCC-. (For syllable 
division in these, see 2.6.) 


2.3.1. Consonants appearing in word me- 
dial position as -C- are: the stops p, b, t, 
d, t” (but not d¥), & (but not J), k, g, ¢, 
?; all spirants f, s, 8, h; all nasals m, n, 
fi, p; all liquids 1, r, r-; both semivowels 
w, y. Examples: mape sterile, tatah father, 
sabado Saturday, mbot¥i clown, moti weak, 
paki hard, paga pay, ?ece dance, ka?e 
sick; kafe (~ kahwe) coffee, sose cooked, 
napasi dream, tuhu he shot; tome near, 
suni desire, sufi pretty, topu he met him; 
wilo mico de noche (species of mammal), 
pero but, bur‘u burro; kowah drum, koya 
tomato. 


2.3.2. Certain word medial -CC- clusters 
occur with the first member a voiceless. 
stop (p, t, é, k), noncontrastive stop (c), 
or spirant (f, s, 8, h). The second member 
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may | 
nonco! 
h); nas 
(w, y) 
follow: 


** 


Ay — 
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may be: voiceless stop (p, t, t¥, &, k); 
noncontrastive stop (c); spirant (f, s, §, 
h); nasal (m, n, fi); liquid (1, r); semivowel 
(w, y). Attested clusters are shown in the 
following chart :* 


"2  - ee Se 
tp tt alia ** tk ** = Fe 
ee ie ame ae tk Pr i sek 
kp kt kty — * ke —_ ke 
cp et ps ak ck aek ee *% 
+ OK ok aH oko ak mK aK ** 
sp st — sc sk se sf& — 
Sey Sesh jst | ad ae sees | Sy eS 
hp ht ht» hé bk he — _ bs 


Examples: fieptamu you (pl.) kicked, kipty- 
o’yu he wanted to fight, nepke?tu he also 
kicked, kipca?yu he quit fighting, kipsu he 
thought, kipSahu they thought, kiphayu he 
fought for him, ?yaplastacahku he crushed 
it, ?yaprobacahku he approved it, kipwa?a 
he already fought, kipyahu they fought; 
witpa he walks, na wyittamu you (pl.) 
are walking, witke?tpa he also walks, pye- 
thayu he swept for him, witwitnayu he 
walked around, ?yatrapkacahku he propped 
it, petwa?a he already swept, setyembre 
September; pettak lean-to, ketéka?ma Ostua- 
cén, na kyatkatnayu it is ticking, ?ithapya 
he bats his eyes; éakpa he does it, ncAktamu 
you (pl.) did it, éakt¥o? yu he wanted to do it, 
?yoknakeahku he left it as an inheritance, 
heksu he hurried, hekSahu they hurried, 
éakhayu he did it for him, kowatakma 
Tuxtla Gutiérrez, éakna?cpa he frightens 
him, reklamacahku he claimed it, sekreto 
secret, kakwe scorpion, pokye?tu he also 
ran; ?ecpa he dances, *ectayu dancer, 
?ecke?tpa he also dances, ?echayu he danced 
for him, tacmen toothache, ?icnapya (~ 


4On this and succeeding charts of phoneme 
distribution, spaces marked with /**/ indicate 
combinations that are lacking and which are 
noted in a succeeding paragraph as limitations 
of the pattern. Spaces marked with /—/ indi- 
cate other combinations that have not been 
observed. Certain of these are theoretically pos- 
sible; their nonoccurrence is in at least some 
cases due to the relative infrequency of the 
phonemes involved. 
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*iéfiapya) he bats his eyes, cicwa?a it already 
tore; ?aflihido worried, kofre chest; sospa 
it cooks, yostamu you (pl.) worked, yoske?tu 
he also worked, yosta?yu ~ yosca?yu he 
quit working, fésforo match, Soshayu she 


eo. - + ~- £m Se 
- th —- ta — — tr tw ty 
~*~ -—- — fm &t — —- — = 
ks kh km kn — kl kr kw ky 
* ch cm cna —-— — — cw — 
nok bo kK ee ** fi fr ami pr 
_ sh sm sn — sl sr sw_~ sy 
*“ th —- — & 8 — — By 
hb ** — h— — — hw hy 


cooked it for him, kasma above, kasnamban 
ladino, ?eslabéy fire striker, ?israél Israel, 
Soswa’a she already cooked it, nasyéy na- 
tion; maskuy ugly, moShu?ki species of vul- 
ture, kaSla?ane bread, yoSyoSiiayu he tink- 
ered around; fiehpu he kicked him, pehtu he 
swept, pehtYahu they swept, ?ehéahu they 
danced, éahku he did it, ?ehcu he danced, 
?ehsi crab, SohSahu they cooked it, kuhnayu 
he knelt, kahwe (~ kafe) coffee, tuhyahu 
they shot. 

Three types of non-occurring clusters 
are noted by ** on the above chart: (1) 
tt is the only geminate cluster of stops 
(others are reduced to a single consonant; 
see sec. 3.5). (2) Clusters of -CC- whose 
first member is an alveolar or alveopalatal 
stop (t, c, ¢) do not have an alveolar or 
alveopalatal affricate or spirant (c, ¢, s, 
8) as second member. (3) f occurs as first 
member of a -CC- cluster only before a 
nasal or a liquid (1, r, w, y). 

Similar to the above cluster types are 
two -CC- clusters with p, k as first member 
and glottal stop (?) as second member. 
Examples: kip?otopba he quarrels, pakak?- 
ansay cold season. 

Two -CC- clusters occur with s as first 
member and a voiced stop (b, g) as second 
member. Examples: lusbél Lucifer, husga- 
cAhku he judged. 


2.3.3. Certain word medial -CC- clusters 
occur with the first member a nasal m, 
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n, fi, yp. The second member may be: 
voiced stop (b, d, d¥, J, g); noncontrastive 
stop (c); homorganic voiceless stop (p, t, 
k, é; the @ appears after n as though 
homorganic to it); spirant (s, h, f; the f 
appears after homorganic m); nasal (m, 
n, fi); semivowel (w, y). Attested clusters 
are shown in the chart:® 


md md’ — mg mc mp ** ** 
nb nd nd nj ng ne ** nt née 
fib oud fidy fij ee. Ps ** ** = 
on Sa ae ehU 


Examples: camba he speaks, camdahka?- 
opya he mediates, camd’o?yu he wanted to 
speak, namge?tu he also said, camcam- 
nakyuy conversation, fiempe- -ever, pAmfilo 
Pédnfilo, éamhayu he told him, camcamnayu 
he conversed, camwa’a he already spoke, 
namyahu they said; minba he comes, 
minda?u he intended to come, kend¥o?pya 
he wants to look; panjaki image of a man, 
kenge?tu he also looked, wanca?yu he quit 
singing, kwanto how much, r‘anto ranch, 
winsa?u he revived, kyenhayu he looked on 
his behalf, winma?pguy Huimango (place 
name), masanna? holy water, minwa?a he 
already came; Suhpufibufi soapberry, hafid¥- 
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2.3.4. Certain word medial -CC- clusters. 
occur with ? as first member. The second 
member may be: voiceless stop (p, t, t?, 
é, k); noncontrastive stop (c); spirant 
(s, 8, h); nasal (m, n, fi, n); liquid (1, r);. 


semivowel (w, y). Examples: ta?pu (the | 


sun) set, to?ti blind, ku?t¥ahu they ate, 


ha?éo?mo in debt, hu?ki vulture; no?ce 
* mf — mh — mn — mw my 
* ** ns nh nm nn — aw — 
** ** ahieias aa eames edie a a=» — 
nk ** ns nh nm nn phi gw ny 


wall; no?se nest, mi?Su cat, ti?hayu he gave 
it for him; ki?mu he went up, t¥u?nu he 
looked at it, t¥u?iiahu they looked at it, 
ka?pis of a tiger; pero?lis of a copper kettle, 
luga?royh at a place; ka?wa’a he already 
died, taka?yahu it became bitter. 


2.3.5. Certain word medial -CC- clusters 
occur with the first member a semivowel 
(w, y) or liquid (1, r, r). The second mem- 
ber may be: voiceless stop (p, t, t¥, ¢, k); 
voiced stop (b, d, g); spirant (s, 8, h); 
nasal (m, n), liquid (1), semivowel (w, 
y). Attested clusters are shown in the 
chart:’ 


— wt — ——— SS ae a = oe eee ey 
— yt yt’ _ on — cane se _ yh ym yn asi sa ** 
ee ee ee es See ee ae 
rp rt a ré ork rb — rg tr — rm m fl rw ry 
— a —_ —_— _ —_ — _ -— ommedl —_— _ — — ry 


u’namis you did not read it, hafijakamis 
you did not do it; manba he goes, tipdin 
thick, ?and¥o?pya he is sleepy, ?anji?u 
goatee, mange?tu he also went, ?anconu he 
answered, ?anka emphatic particle, ?apsis 
lips, myaphayu he went for him, ?a?yanma 
Ixhuatén, ?annaka mouth, ?anfia left, ?an- 
way beard, manyahu they went. 

Non-occurring clusters noted by ** on 
the chart are those in which a voiceless 
stop or f would follow a _heterorganic 
nasal.® 


5 See fn. 4. 
6 All clusters of nasal plus voiceless stop or 
f which occur are in Spanish loans, except the 


Examples: flawta harmonica, dewda debt, 
kawsa legal accusation, r'ewma common 





ones in fiempe (possibly a Spanish loan also) 
and? anka given above, and in kentu?yu (~ 
kendu?yu) he was astonished. In Spanish morpho- 
phonemics (and phonemics), a nasal becomes a 
phoneme (or allophone [n]) having the position 
of a following stop or f; it is also lost before a 
liquid. This accounts for the absence of clusters 
with p, t, ¢, k, f after a heterorganic nasal. 
However, we consider Spanish words as bor- 
rowed outright and thenceforward treated as 
single Zoque morphemes. We therefore do not 
discuss Spanish morphophonemics (3.0), and con- 
sequently these processes and certain others show 
up in our analysis only as phenomena of limited 
distribution. 


~~ 


eo — = «+ 
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cold, powya?a he already ran; pleyto argu- 
ment, kuyt’am avocado, hyuyhayu he bought 
it for him, teyma yonder, reyna queen; 
kyulpa his blame, balkén balcony, kaldu 
broth, kalsetin socks, kalmacahku it calmed, 
éelyo Cliserio; kwerpo body, pwerta door, 
maréa march, porke because, ?arbol Christ- 
mas tree, ?alargacahku it lengthened, marso 
March, ?armas firearm, ?ernesto Ernest, 
karlos Carl, sirwela prune, miyonaryo 
millionaire; kor-yentepa common. 

Non-occurring clusters noted by ** on 
the chart are those in which a geminate 
w or y would appear. 


2.3.6. Certain word medial -CC- clusters 
occur with the first member a voiced stop 
b, d, g. The second member may be: 
liquid (1, r); semivowel (w, y). Attested 
clusters are shown in the chart: 


bl br _ by 

gl gr gw - 
Examples: dyablo devil, mbalabra my word, 
?abyép airplane; padre priest (some 

tas = ?pk == = 

tp tt «= tk Ol — je 

?kp kt _ ?ke ?ks 

?cp ?ct ?ck a _— — 

?sp Pat ?sk _ _ _— 

sas sols Bk se oe _ 


speakers), siglo age, pagre priest (other 
speakers), *igwalacahku he made himself 
equal (to something). 


2.3.7. Certain word medial -CCC- clus- 
ters occur with the first member a voice- 
less stop p, k, and the second member a 
spirant s, 8. The third member may be: 
voiceless stop (p, t, ¢, k); spirant (h); 





7In this group, clusters of y plus consonant 
except t¥, h occur in native Zoque wordsonly 
after e; otherwise such clusters appear only in 
Spanish loans. 
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nasal (n, fi); semivowel (w, y). Attested 
clusters are shown in the chart: 


psp pst — psk psh psn — psw — 
ksp kst ks¢ ksk ksh — — _ ksw _ ksy 
—- — — kk— — kai-—- — 


Examples: kipspa he thinks, kipstamu we 
thought, kipske?tu he also thought, t’apshayu 
he twisted it for him, paksapsapsnayu he 
flapped his wings, kipswa?a he already 
thought; pokspa he sits, hekstama hurry! 
(pl.), poksta?yu he remained seated, pokske- 
?tu he also sat, pyokshayu he sat for him, 
pokswa’a he already sat, leksyép lesson; 
maksku’y four, yakSiia destitute. 


2.3.8. Certain word medial -CCC- clus- 
ters occur with ? as first member. The 
second member may be: stop (p, t, k, c); 
spirant (s, 8); nasal (m, n, 9); semivowel 
(w, y). 

With a stop or spirant as second mem- 
ber, the third member may be: voiceless 
stop (p, t, t’, k); noncontrastive stop (c); 
spirant (s, 8, h); nasal (m, n); semivowel 
(w, y). Attested clusters are shown in the 


chart: 
a * - - *pw os *py 
—_ th — _ tw = 
?kh km = = — ?kw ?ky 
_ _— ?en ?cw _ 
— ?sm —_— = ** 


Examples: ta?pke?tu (the sun) also set, 
ta?pwara (the sun) already set, ca?pya he 
stays; Se?tpa he toasts it, minge?ttama come 
again! (pl.), Se?tke?tu he also toasted it, 
Se?thayu she toasted it for him, minge?twa?a 
he already came too; pi?kpa he touches it, 
witktama eat! (pl.), fiu’ksu he borrowed 
it, fiu?kSahu they borrowed it, pi?khayu he 
touched it for him, ?une?kmah when still a 
child, wi?kwa?a he already ate, wi?kyahu 
they ate; na?cpa he fears, fia?ctamu you 
(pl.) feared, ka?ckuy cane-grinding, éakna?- 
ena?cayahu they frightened him, ka?cwa?a 
he already ground cane; fiu?spa he covers it, 
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nu’stamba you (pl.) cover it, nu?skuy 
blanket; ki?Ska?u he got angry. 

With a nasal as second member, the 
third member may be: voiced stop (b, 
d, j, g); noncontrastive stop (c); spirant 
(s, h); nasal (m, n, fi); semivowel (w, y). 
Attested clusters are shown in the chart: 


?mb ?md >mj *mg mec ?ms 
?nb ?nd ?nj eng _ _ 
’nb *nd — _— = san 


Examples: ki?mba he goes up, ki?mdama 
go up! (pl.), ki?mja?yu he quit going up, 
ki?mge?tu he also went up, ki?mca?yu 
(~ ki?mja?yu) he quit going up, wo?msop 
quail, ki?mhayu he went up for him, wi?mfia- 
pya he lies down, ki?mwa?a he already went 
up, ki?myahu they went up; tototu?nba he 
reads, tu’ndama look at it! (pl.), ka?nji 
turkey, tototu?’nge?tpa he also reads, t¥u?- 
nhayu he looked at it for him, t¥u?nwa?a 
he already looked at it; to?pba he drinks, 
to’pdama drink! (pl.), to?pge?tu he also 
drank, kya?pwa?a he already painted it, 
to?pyahu they drank. 

With w as second member, the third 
member is y. The cluster is ?wy. Example: 
ca?wya’a he already stayed. 

With y as second member, the third 
member may be t” or h. Clusters are ?yt’, 
?yh. Examples: fija?yt%amu you (pl.) stayed, 
éa?yhayu he stayed for him. 

Non-occurring clusters noted by ** on 
the charts in this section are those in which 
y would follow the combination of ? plus 
an alveolar or alveopalatal consonant. 


2.3.9. Certain word medial -CCC- clus- 
ters occur with the first member a spirant 
s, h, nasal m, n, p, or liquid 1, r. The second 
member may be: stop (p, t, k, b, d, g); 
spirant (f, s). The third member may be: 
liquid (1, r); semivowel (w, y). Some of the 
attested clusters are shown in chart A. 


8 In this group the only clusters appearing out- 
side of Spanish loans are hpy, hky. They form a 
native Zoque pattern with hmy of the last para- 
graph of this section. 
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Examples: ?yesplikacahku he explained it, 
dvespresyacahku he despised it, despwés 
afterward, despyerto awake; maestru teacher, 
kristyano?s of a Christian; meskla mortar, 
?eskribicAhku he wrote, ?eskwela school; 
ndisfrutacahku I enjoyed it, ?esfwerso effort; 
dossyentos two hundred; kamahpya oaken; 


?mh - - ?mii ?mw ?’my 
?nh am — _— ?nw = 
— ym 6p CU *nw *ny 


kamahkyasi on the oak; ?empleado clerk, 
temprano early, ?impwesto tax; temblér 
earthquake, timbre tax stamp; komflikto 
conflict, ?imfraksyép violation, komfyansa 
confidence; ?entre between; mensw4l monthly, 
?intensyép intention; *inklinado sloping, 
?inkrédulo unbeliever, ?yeykwadernacahku 
he bound (a book); r-epglé6y line, ?engrudo 
paste; myaltratacahku he mistreated him; 
Sorprendecahku he surprised him, serpyente 
serpent; porsyéy portion. 


CHART A 

spl spr spw spy 
_ str —_ sty 
skl skr skw _ 
—_ sfr sfw _— 
> =_ _ ssy 
we a — hpy 
_ - _ hky 
mpl mpr mpw _ 
mbl mbr _ _ 
mfi mfr _ mfy 
— ntr _ —_ 
_ — nsw nsy 
ykl ykr nkw —_ 
ngl ner * ™ 
= ltr _ _ 
= rpr = Tpy 
_ _ — rsy 


Similar to these cluster types is the -CCC- 
cluster hmy, with m as second member. 
Example: kamahmyoni species of fungus. 


2.3.10. Word medial -CCCC- clusters 
occur with ?, k, s as first, second, and third 
members respectively. The fourth member 
of the cluster may be: stop (p, t, é, k); 
semivowel (w). The clusters are ?ksp, ?kst, 
?kst, ?ksk; ?ksw. Examples: ko?kspa he 
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snores, nu?’kstamu you (pl.) borrowed it, 
fiu?ksti?u he loaned it, mi?kska? earthquake, 
mi?’kswa?a it already shook. 

A few other types of -CCCC- clusters, 
not analyzed here, also occur.’ Note the 
following random examples: nskr (kons- 
kripto draftee), mply (?amplyo ample), 
mflw (?imflwensya influenza). 


2.4, All vowels occur in word final posi- 
tion; also between consonants or consonant 
clusters within the word: poka egg, kape 
cane, huki cigarette, kono short, punu min- 
now, hamina he did not come; pakak cold, 
petke?tu he also swept, cinu he bathed, mbonu 
I burned it, kukpak chest bone, ncahku I did 
it. 

Vowels also occur contiguous to vowels 
in ambisyllabic clusters:° maestru teacher, 
tio uncle, ndia my aunt. 

Vowels do not occur in word initial 
position (except as preceded by ?: ?ame 
year, ?ehu cough). 


2.5. Semivowels y, w are restricted in 
their distribution in certain positions before 
and after the vowels i, u respectively. 


2.5.1. In word initial position as C-, y 
and w do not occur before i and u respec- 
tively. Examples before other vowels: yahu 
it ended, ye?yu tall, yoyah pig, yuhu he 
cleaned it, yak black; waka basket, wetu 
fox, wihtu he walked, wo? hole, wa?anhamba 
he believes. 

As final member of a word initial CC- 
cluster (2.1.2) or CCC- cluster (2.1.4), 
w does not occur before u; the semivowel 
y occurs before i only when preceded by 
w as first or second member of such a clus- 
ter: wyin his face, nwyihtu you walked. 


2.5.2. In word final position as -C, y does 
not occur after i. Examples of y after other 
vowels: cay vine, ley law, coy liquor, kuy 


®In occasional Spanish loans. 
10 Only in Spanish loans. 
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tree, nay name. (w has not been observed 
in word final position; see 2.2.1.) 


2.5.3. In word medial position as -C-, y 
and w may occur after any vowel: hayah 
husband, ha?n kyeye he does not appear, 
piyuna? sulfur water, koya tomato, huya 
buy!, haya flower; ?awa gourd, niwi chile, 
kowi ear, tuwi dog, wAwA much. 

In word medial position as -C-, y and w 
may occur before any vowel. However, 
the attested occurrences of y before i are 
restricted to morpheme boundaries in which 
i belongs to one of certain morphemes (viz. 
a morpheme beginning with the morpho- 
phoneme X of 3.0 ff.: ha?n hyuyi he does 
not buy it. The attested occurrences of w 
before u are restricted to the words ?awu 
grasshopper, pawu coyote, lawus nail. 


2.6. Three types of word medial syllable 
division are set up:" (1) before a syllable 
initial consonant, (2) before a syllable ini- 
tial consonant cluster, and (3) between 
vowels. 


2.6.1. A syllable initial consonant may 
be any consonant in intervocalic position 
(ku.nu he fell, sa.na.we.nes trousers, ka.?u 
he died, ha.yah husband); or a second mem- 
ber of a -CC- cluster (¢ah.ku he did it, 
éak.pa he does it, ka?.pa he dies, hek.su he 
hurried, pop.ya he runs, pow.ya.?a he al- 
ready ran, ésk.ya.hu they did it, nas.yép 
nation, pog.re!? poor). 

The syllable initial consonant may also be 


11 These divisions are set up without being 
objectively established by means of instruments. 
Alternate descriptions based on a different state- 
ment of syllable division are also possible, but 
the one given here appears to be as concise and 
adequate as any. In 2.6 and 2.7 a period (.) is 
used to mark syllable division. 

12. Note that Spanish loans, which are pho- 
netically the same as in Spanish with respect to 
syllabicity, are set up as having structurally a 
syllable division which corresponds to the Zoque 
pattern rather than one which necessarily follows 
the traditional analysis of Spanish. 
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a stop, spirant, or nasal as final member of 
a -CCC- or -CCCC- cluster (heks.pa he 
hurries, ko?ks.pa he snores, mak§.ku?y 
four, fiu?k.su he borrowed it, ?u.ne?k.mah 
when still a child). 


2.6.2. A syllable initial consonant cluster 
is the combination of consonant plus semi- 
vowel or liquid when preceded by one or 
two consonants in the same (-CCC- or 
-CCCC-) cluster (ca?.wya.?a he already 
stayed, ki?.mya.hu they went up, ka.mah.- 
kya.si on the oak, lek.syén lesson, pok.swa.?a 
he already sat, es.kwe.la school, r-ey.glén 
line, say.gre blood, ma.es.tru teacher; fiu?k.- 
swa.’a he already borrowed it). 


2.6.3. Syllable division before a syllable 
initial vowel means the syllabic bondary 
lies between contiguous vowels” (la.u.na 
lake, ndi.o my uncle, ti.a aunt, ma.es.tru 
teacher). 


2.7. With the syllable divisions set up 
as in 2.6, it may be said syllables begin in 
V, C, CC, CCC, CCCC; and end in V, C, 
CC, CCC. 

Syllables beginning in CCC or CCCC 
occur only in word initial position. Syllables 
beginning in V occur in word medial and 
word final positions. Syllables beginning in 
C or CC occur in all these positions. 

Syllables ending in CCC occur in word 
initial and word medial positions. Syllables 
ending in V, C, or CC occur in all positions. 

Syllable types limited to word initial 
position are: CCCV ngye.nu you looked; 
CCCVC ngyen.ba you look; CCCVCC mbyo- 
ks.pa you sit; CCCVCCC pngyo?ks.pa you 
snore; CCCCV mbrwe.ba my test; CCCCVC 
pglyen.te my client. 

Syllable types limited to word initial 
and word medial positions are: CVCCC 
fiu’ks.pa he borrows it, yah.nu?ks.pa he 
makes him borrow it; CCVCCC myo?ks.pa 
he hobbles (a horse). 

Syllable types limited to word medial 


18 This pattern appears only in loan words. 
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and word final positions are: V ti.o.ko.to.ya 
for an uncle, ndi.a my aunt; VC ma.es.tru 
teacher, ka.per.na.im Capernaum; VCC hu.- 
di.o?s.ta?m of the Jews, ndi.o?s my uncle’s, 

Syllable types occurring in all positions 
are: CV tu.wi.ko.to.ya for a dog; CVC ken.- 
ge?.tu he also looked, ko.pak head; CVCC 
poks.ke?t.pa he also sits, tu.ka?y three; 
CCV kye.nu he saw it, ka.mah.kya.si on 
the oak, ka.mah.pya oaken; CCVC kyen.ba 
he sees it, ka.mah.kyas.ma above the oak, 
ka.mah.kyuy oak tree; CCVCC kya?s.pa he 
bites it, pyo?k its knot. 


3.0. This chapter gives morphophonemic 
changes that occur within the word where 
morpheme boundaries are involved. Note 
that certain of the phonemic combinations 
which undergo change when between mor- 
phemes occur unchanged when within single 
morphemes."* 

Five morphophonemic symbols are used 
for explicating. 

N = a nasal homorganic to a following 
stop; n before w, y, h; zero in all other 
positions (see 3.10). 

M = a nasal homorganic to a following 
stop; m in all other positions (see 3.10). 

X = phonemically zero (always); it is 
set up as initial in certain suffixes that be- 
gin with a vowel but which pattern differ- 
ently from others that begin with a vowel. 
When such a suffix follows a morpheme 
ending in a cluster of h plus consonant, the 
h is lost; when it follows a morpheme end- 
ing in vowel plus 9, the n is replaced by w; 
when it follows a morpheme ending in h, 
the h is replaced by y or w. All morphemes 
which show vowel harmony (and some which 


do not) pattern as beginning with X (see 
3.14). 


14 Such combinations appear chiefly in Spanish 
loans. Note for example: tyenda store, syego 
blind (contrast 3.1) r-eyna queen (contrast 3.2.3); 
kayte sandal (contrast 3.2.4); kampo airstrip, 
kwento story, r‘anco ranch, sinko?yh five centavos’ 
worth (contrast 3.9). Note also the clusters hpy, 
hmy, hky, formed in native Zoque words by 3.2.6 
(contrast 3.7.1). 
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‘7, = i when the vowel of the preceding 
syllable is high (i, a, u); e when the vowel 
of the preceding syllable is low or mid (a, 
e, 0) (see 3.14.1). 

*/, = a when the vowel of the preced- 
ing syllable is mid (e, 0); A when the vowel 
of the preceding syllable is low or high (a, 
i, A, u) (see 3.14.2). 

The symbols V and C in this chapter, as 
elsewhere, are not morphophonemic sym- 
bols but are used to indicate an unspecified 
vowel or consonant in formulae. 


3.1. When an alveolar consonant t, d, 
c, 8, n (but not N) precedes y, the alveolar 
consonant is changed to the corresponding 
alveopalatal consonant and the y is lost. 
In formula:t + y > #;d+y > d*’;ce+ 
y>¢;s+y>8;n+y > ii. Examples: 
wiht- to walk + -yah- suffix: wiht’ahu they 
walked; y- prefix + duracahk- to last > 
*dyuracahk- (by 3.2.3) > d¥uracahk-: 
na d¥uracahku it is lasting; me?c- to seek 
+ -yah- suffix: mye?tahu they sought it; 
sohs- to cook + -yah- suffix: SohSahu they 
cooked it; ken- to see + -yah- suffix: kefiahu 
they looked (but N- prefix + yomo woman 
> nyomo my wife). 


3.2.1. When y (initial; after a vowel 
other than e; or after N) precedes a bilabial 
consonant p, b, f, m, w, velar consonant k, 
g, or glottal stop ?, the y undergoes meta- 
thesis with the consonant. In formula: 
y + p, b, f, m, w, k, g, ? > py, by, fy, my, 
wy, ky, gy, ’y, respectively. 

Examples in word initial position: y- 
prefix + pata mat > pyata his mat; y- 
prefix + pyesa room > *pyyesa > pyesa 
(by 3.5) his room; y- prefix + bur-u burro 
> byur'u his burro; y- prefix + faha belt 
> fyaha his belt; y- prefix + mula mule 
> myula his mule; y- prefix + wakas cow > 
wyakas his cow; y- prefix + kama cornfield 
> kyama his cornfield; y- prefix + gayu 
rooster > gyayu his rooster; y- prefix + 
?aci older brother > *®yaci his older brother. 

Examples after vowels: poy- to run + 
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-pa suffix > popya he runs; kuy- (~ ku?y-) 
seven + -may suffix > kumyay a week 
hence; cay vine + -kasi suffix > cakyasi 
on the vine; takay bitter + -?ah- suffix: 
taka?yahu it became bitter; poy- to run + 
-wa?a suffixes'® > powya’a he already ran. 

Examples after: N Ny- prefix + puht- 
to go out > *mpyuht- (> mbyuht- by 3.9): 
mbyuhtu you went out; Ny- prefix + bur- 
lacahk- to scoff: mbyurlacahku you scoffed; 
Ny- prefix + wiht- to walk: nwyihtu you 
walked; Ny- prefix + ken- to look > *pkyen- 
(> ngyen- by 3.9): ngyenu you looked; Ny- 
prefix + gustacahk- to enjoy: pgyustacahku 
you enjoyed yourself. 

When y occurs after e and precedes ?, 
metathesis occurs. In formula: ey + ? > 
e?y. Example: r‘ey king + -?apa suffix > 
rre?yapa to the king. When y occurs after 
e and precedes certain other of the above 
named consonants, the cluster yC remains 
unchanged. Examples: tey there + -ma 
suffix > teyma there; ley law + -ka?ma 
suffix > leyka?ma under law. 


3.2.2. When y precedes h in word initial 
clusters, the y undergoes metathesis with 
the h. In formula: y + h- > hy-. Examples: 
y- prefix + hayah husband > hyayah her 
husband; y- prefix + huy- to buy: hyuyu he 
bought it; Ny- prefix + hayah husband 
> nhyayah you are the husband. When y 
precedes h in non-initial position, the 
cluster yh remains unchanged. Examples: 
kuy wood + ham lime > kuyham ashes; 
kay narrow + hu?ti thread > kayhu?ti fine 
thread. 


3.2.3. When y precedes an alveolar con- 
sonant d, c, s, n (see 3.2.4 for t), metathesis 
occurs followed by palatalization of the 
alveolar consonant and loss of the y (as 
in 3.1). In formula: y + d, c, s,n > *dy, 
*cy, *sy, *ny > dy, 6, 8, fi. Examples in 
word initial position: y- prefix + duracahk- 
to last: na d¥uracahku it is lasting; y- prefix 


18 _wa?a < -u + -a?a; see 3.15.2 for consonan- 
talization of u to w. 
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+ cahk- to do: tahku he did it; y- prefix + 
sak beans > Sak his beans; y- prefix + 
swerte fortune > Swerte his fortune; y- 
prefix + nanah mother > fianah his mother. 
Examples after vowels: poy- to run + 
cu?kum- to go out: po¢u?kumu he went out 
running; kuy tree + su?c nit + moni mush- 
room > kusSu?cmoni species of tiny mush- 
room; kuy tree + na? water + -ma suffix 
> kufia?ma Coapilla (place name). Ex- 
ample after N: Ny- prefix + cin- to bathe > 
*ftin- (> fjip- by 3.9): ijinu you bathed. 


3.2.4. When y precedes t in word initial 
clusters, metathesis occurs followed by pala- 
talization of the t and loss of the y (as in 
3.1). In formula: y + t- > t¥-. Examples: 
y- prefix + tatah father > t¥’atah his father; 
y- prefix + tih- to arrive > t*ih-: na t¥ihu 
he is arriving; Ny- prefix + tih- to arrive 
> *fit%ih- (> fid%ih- by 3.9) : namih fid’ihu 
you are arriving. 

When y precedes t in non-initial clusters, 
the t is palatalized to t” but no metathesis 
or loss occurs. In formula: y + t > -yt’-. 
Examples: tey there + -tih suffix > teyt*ih 
right there; yay here + -tih suffix > yayt¥ih 
right here; kuy wood + tam seed > kuyt’am 
avocado; huy- to buy + -tam- suffix: huyt’- 
ama buy! (pl.). 


3.2.5. When y precedes an alveopalatal 
consonant ¢, 8, the y is lost. Examples: y- 
prefix + éo?ngoya rabbit > to?ngoya his 
rabbit; y- prefix + Sapun soap > Sapun 
his soap. 

When y precedes a word initial CC- 
cluster whose first member is p, b, k, g, f, 
h, m, r* and whose second member is w, I, 
r, the y is lost. Examples: y- prefix + plato 
plate > plato his plate; y- prefix + primo 
cousin > primo his cousin; y- prefix + 
brthula compass > brihula his compass; 
y- prefix + kwarto room > kwarto his 
room; y- prefix + grabe?ah- to get worse: na 
grabe?ahu he is getting worse; y- prefix + 
fwersa strength > fwersa his strength; y- 
prefix + fruta fruit > fruta his fruit; y- 
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prefix + hwes judge > hwes his judge; y- 
prefix + mwestra sample > mwestra his 
sample; y- prefix + r'weda wheel > r-weda 
its wheel. 


3.2.6. When a cluster yh precedes a 
bilabial consonant p, m, or velar consonant 
k, metathesis occurs in which y becomes 
the final member of the cluster. In formula: 
yh + p, m, k > hpy, hmy, hky. Examples: 
kamayh oak + -pa suffix > kamahpya 
oaken; kamayh oak + moni mushroom 
> kamahmyoni species of mushroom; ka- 
mayh oak + kuy tree > kamahkyuy oak 
tree. 


3.2.7. When a cluster yh precedes an 
alveolar consonant (c is the one attested), 
metathesis occurs as in 3.2.6 followed by 
palatalization of the alveolar consonant and 
loss of the y (as in 3.1). In formula: yh + 
c > *hey > hé. Example: kamayh oak + 
cowa cotton > kamahéowa oak-cotton gall. 


3.3. When y as final member of a conso- 
nant cluster (other than wy, nwy) precedes 
i, the y is lost. Most examples involve a 
previous metathesis of the type described 
in 3.2.1 and 3.2.2:'6 ca?y- to stay + -i 
suffix: ha?n &a?i he does not stay; kuy tree 
+ -pit sufix > *kupyit > kupit with a tree; 
kuy tree + -?is suffix > *ku?yis > ku?is 
of a tree; y- prefix + kiht- to tear: *kyihtu 
> kihtu he tore it; y- prefix + hiti?- to pull: 
*hyiti?u > hiti?u he pulled it (but y- prefix 
+ win self > wyin himself; Ny- prefix + 
wiht- to walk: namih nwyihtu you are 
walking). 


3.4. When a nasal m, n, p, or liquid r, | 
precedes ?, the cluster undergoes metathesis. 


16 In the case of y plus an alveolar consonant 
followed by i, the metathesis and palatalization 
(3.2.8) occur before the loss of y (which would 
occur anyway by 3.2.3): y- prefix + tih- to 
arrive: na t¥ihu he is arriving; y- prefix +cima 
calabash > Cima his calabash; y- prefix + sis 
meat > Sis his meat; y- prefix + niwi chile > 
fiiwi his chile. 
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In formula: m, n, p, r, 1 + ? > *m, ?n, 
%», ?r, 71. Examples: kom post + -?apa 
suffix > ko?mana to the post; pan man + 
-?is suffix > pa?nis of the man; kan jaguar 
+ -?is suffix > ka?pis of the jaguar; lugar 
place + -?oyh suffix > luga?royh at the 
place; perol copper kettle + -?is ‘suffix > 
pero’lis of the copper kettle. 


3.5. When certain non-alveolar consonants 
p, k, ?, h, y precede p, k, ?, h, y, respectively, 
the cluster is reduced to one consonant. 
Examples: nihp: to plant + -pa suffix: 
fiihpa he plants it; ?uhk- to drink + -kuy 
suffix > ?uhkuy a drink; ca? stone + -?ah- 
suffix: ca?ahu zt became stone; tuh- to shoot 
+ -hay- suffix: tY’uhayu he shot for him; 
poy- to run + -yah- suffix: poyahu they ran. 


3.6. When h precedes ?, the h is lost. 
In formula: h + ? > ?. Examples: ?ah 
me + -?api suffix > ?a?ani near me; mih 
you + -?ohmo suffix > mi?ohmo among 
you; yah- prefix + ?oton- to speak: ya?- 
otonu he caused him to speak. 


3.7. Certain morphemes end in a cluster 
of h plus a consonant (formula hC) when 
in a position where hC is permitted. Con- 
sonants which occur after h in morpheme 
final position are stops p, t, k, ¢ and sibi- 
lants s, 8. 


3.7.1. When a cluster of h + consonant 
becomes syllable final, the h is lost. Such a 
cluster (formula showing syllable division 
-h.C-) becomes syllable final in either of 
two positions: (1) word final (formula -h.C- 
+ # > -C); (2) preceding another (syl- 
lable initial) consonant (formula -h.C- + 
C->-C.C-). 

(1) Examples of -h.C- + # > -C: 
cahp(-) > cap sky (cf. cahpohmo in the 
sky); peht(-) > pet centipede (cf. pehtewo? 
centipede hole); tahk(-) > tak house (ef. 
tahkis of the house); pahe(-) > pac skunk 
(cf. pahcis of the skunk); nahs(-) > nas 
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earth (cf. nahsohmo in the earth); dyohs(-) 
> dyos God (cf. dyohsis God’s). 

(2) Examples of -h.C- + C- > -C.C-: 
nihp- to plant + -kuy suffix > nipkuy 
planting; kihp- to fight + -yah- suffix: 
kipyahu they fought; wiht- to walk + -pa 
suffix > witpa he walks; wiht- to walk + 
-tam- suffix: nwyittamu you (pl.) walked; 
cAhk- to do + -pa suffix: éakpa he does it; 
cAhk- to do + -yah- suffix: éakyahu they 
did it; cihe- to tear + -pa suffix > cicpa 
it tears; cihc- to tear + -ke?t- suffix: cicke?tpa 
it also tears; sohs- to cook + -pa suffix > 
sospa it cooks; sohs- to cook + -ke?t- suffix: 
soske?tpa it also cooks. 

When h precedes an alveolar consonant 
and the following consonant is y, the al- 
veolar consonant is, palatalized and the y 
is lost as in 3.1. The -h.C- cluster remains 
ambisyllabic and h is not lost. Examples: 
wiht- to walk + -yah- suffix: wiht’ahu they 
walked; cihe- to tear + -yah- suffix: cihéahu 
they tore; sohs- to cook + -yah- suffix: 
SohSahu they cooked it. 

When h precedes p, k and the following 
consonant is identical to it (p, k), the gemi- 
nate cluster is reduced to one consonant as 
in 3.6. The -h.C- cluster remains ambisyl- 
labic and h is not lost. Examples: nihp- 
to plant + -pa suffix: fiihpa he plants it; 
cAhk- to do + -ke?t- suffix: ¢ahke?tu he 
also did it. 

When -h.C- precedes ? in certain mor- 
pheme sequences (see 3.8), the ? is lost. The 
-h.C- cluster remains ambisyllabic and h 
is not lost (see 3.8 for examples). But in 
certain other sequences the ? remains and 
the -h.C- cluster becomes syllable final 
and the h is lost. Examples: pakahk(-) 
cold + ?ansap season > pakak?apsap 
winter; kihp- to fight + ?otop- to speak: 
kip?otopu he argued. 


3.7.2. When a morpheme final cluster of h 
plus consonant precedes the morphopho- 
neme X, the h is lost. In formula:,-hC- + 
X- > -CX- (= -C-).” Examples: nihp- 


117 That is, morphemes which we set up as be- 
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to plant + -Xi suffix > nipi planting; puht 
to go out + -X*/, suffix > puta go out!; 
cahk- to do + -X*/, suffix > caka do it/; 
suhe- to lie + -Xi suffix > suci false; sohs- 
to cook + -X*/, suffix > sosa cook it!; 
napahs- (underlying form of napahSay- 
to dream) + -Xi suffix > napasi dream. 


3.8.1. In certain morpheme sequences, 
when a cluster of h plus consonant precedes 
?, the ? is lost. In formula: -hC- + ?- > 
-hC-. Examples: cahk- to do + -?apheh- 
suffix: éshkaphehu he left off doing it; 
pa?ahk(-) sweet + -?ah- suffix: pa?ahkahu 
it became sweet. 

For morpheme sequences in which a 
cluster of h plus consonant precedes ? and 
h (not ?) is lost, see 3.7,1. 


3.8.2. When certain other -CC- clusters 
precede ?, the ? is lost. In formula: -CC- 
+ ?- > -CC-. Examples: te?c- to lean + 
-Pay- suffix: nite?cayu he bowed; naks- to 
hit + -?anheh- suffix: fiaksanhehu he left 
off hitting him. 


3.9. When a nasal m, n, fi, 9 (including 
M, N) precedes a voiceless stop p, t, t’, 
é, k, the stop changes to the corresponding 
voiced stop b, d, d’, j, g. In formula: nasal 
+ voiceless stop > voiced stop. Examples: 
nam- to say + -pa suffix > namba he says; 
min- to come + -pa suffix > minba he comes; 
may- to go + -pa suffix > manba he goes; 
min- to come + -tam- suffix: mindama 
come! (pl.); cin- to bathe + -tam- suffix: 
cindama bathe! (pl.); pan man + 6éaki 
(~ eaki) figure > panjaki (~ pancaki) 
figure of a man; pan man + -kasi suffix > 





ginning with X ‘act as if they began with a 
consonant.’ We may further set up a morpho- 
phonemic (not phonemic) syllable division in 
which X (morpheme initial) is initial in the syl- 
lable. This makes the cluster -hC- morpho- 
phonemically syllable final, with consequent loss 
of the h as in 3.7.1. To show the morphopho- 
nemic syllable division, the formula given would 
read: -h.C- + X- > -C.X- (= -.C- with pho- 
nemic syllable division). 
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pangasi on a man; ?une child + -ta?m 
sufix > ‘*?unyta?’m > *?unyt’am > 
*“uft%a?m'!® > ?ufid’a?m children. Another 
example after fi is Suhpufibufi soapberry, 
which contains a reduplicated form of a 
morpheme *-pufi. 


3.10. Morphophonemes M and N are 
variously actualized in sequence with a fol- 
lowing consonant. 


3.10.1. When M or N precedes a stop p, 
b, t, d, ¢, t¥, d¥, é, k, g, the M, N is homor- 
ganic with the stop. (If the stop is voiceless, 
it becomes voiced as in 3.9.) In formula: 
M,N + p,b > mb; M,N +t,d > nd; 
M,N +ec> ne; M,N + t¥, d¥ > fid’; 
M,N +¢> fj; M,N +k, g > pg. 

Examples of N before stops consist of 
forms having the pronominal prefix N- 
or Ny-: N- prefix + pama clothing > 
mbama my clothing; N- prefix + plato plate 
> mblato my plate; N- prefix + buru 
burro > mbur‘u my burro; N- prefix + 
tatah father > ndatah my father; N- prefix 
+ trampa trap > ndrampa my trap; N- 
prefix + disko phonograph record > ndisko 
your phonograph record; N- prefix + cima 
calabash > ncima my calabash; Ny- prefix 
+ tih- to arrive: id’ihu® you arrived; Ny- 
prefix + duracahk- to last: fidYuracahku” 
you lasted; N- prefix + téo?ngoya rabbit 
> fijo?ngoya my rabbit; N- prefix + kayu 
horse > ngayu my horse; N- prefix + kwarto 
room > ygwarto my room; N- prefix + 
gayu rooster > ngayu my rooster. 

Examples of M before stops consist of 
forms with one of the two suffixes -taM- 
and -a?a ~ -a?M-. Examples with -taM-: 
N- prefix + ken- to see + -taM- suffix + 
-ke?t- suffix: ngendange?tu you (pl.) also 
saw it; N- prefix + ken- to see + -taM- 


8 For explanation of the intermediate steps 
see 3.17. 

19¢ is palatalized to *tY with loss of y by 
3.2.4; *t¥ is voiced to d¥ by 3.9. 

20d is palatalized to d¥ with loss of y by 
3.2.3. 
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suffix + -ta?- suffix: pgendanda?u you (pl.) 
intended to see it; y- prefix + ?ap- to sleep 
+ -taM- suffix + -t¥0?y- suffix: ?yapdafid’- 
o?yu you (pl.) were sleepy (contrast -taM- 
suffix = -tam- before vowels: ngendamu 
you (pl.) saw it). Examples with -a?a ~ 
-a?M-: min- to come + -u suffix + -a?M- 
suffix + tah we > minwa?ndah we already 
came (contrast -a?M- suffix = -a?m- before 
vowels: minwa?’msh J already came). 


3.10.2. When N precedes ?, f, s, 8, m, n, 
fi, 1, r-, the N is lost. Examples: N- prefix 
+ ?ane tortilla > ?ane my tortilla; N- prefix 
+ faha belt > faha my belt; N- prefix + 
sdk beans > sak my beans; N- prefix + 
Sapun soap > Sapun my soap; N- prefix 
+ mok corn > mok my corn; N- prefix + 
naka skin > naka my skin; Ny- prefix + 
nihp- to plant: namih fhihpu you are planting; 
N- prefix + lawus nail > lawus my nail; 
N- prefix + r‘anéo ranch > r‘antéo my ranch. 


3.10.3. When N precedes w, y, h, the N = 
n. Examples: N- prefix + waka basket 
> nwaka my basket; N- prefix + yomo wo- 
man > nyomo my wife; N- prefix + huki 
cigarette > nhuki my cigarette. 


3.10.4. When M precedes w or a vowel, 
the M = m. Examples: pgendamwa?mis 
you (pl.) already saw him (-tam- = suffix 
-taM-); min- to come + -taM- suffix + -u 
sufix > mindamu you (pl.) came. 


3.11. When the cluster ks or ?ks precedes 
c, the c is changed to é. In formula: ks + 
c > ksé. Examples: ne?ks- to stick + ca?y- 
to stay: ne?ksta?yu it stayed stuck; poks- 
to sit + ca?y- to stay: poksta?yu he remained 
seated; nu?ks- to borrow + ci?- to give: 
fiu?ksti?u he loaned it. 


3.12. When yn follows a vowel and pre- 
cedes X, 9 is replaced by w. In formula: 
Vpn + X > VwX (= Vw). Examples: 
cop- to meet + -X*/, suffix > cowa meet 
him!; may- to go + -X®/, suffix > mawa 
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go!; ?ay- to sleep + -Xi suffix > ?awi sleep; 
?oton- to speak +- -Xe suffix > ?otowe 
language. 


3.13. When h follows a vowel and pre- 
cedes X, h is replaced by a semivowel y or w. 
In formula: Vh + X > VyX (= Vy) or 
VwX (= Vw). 


3.13.1. When V = a, e, i, A, then Vh + 
X > VyX (= Vy). Examples: tah- to dig 
+ -X*/, suffix > taya dig!; yah- to end 
+ -Xi/. suffix: ?uy yaye do not end it!; 
weh- to cry out + -Xi/, suffix: ?uy weye 
do not cry out!; tih- to arrive + -Xi/, suffix: 
?uy tiyi do not arrive!; meh- to sharpen + 
-X*/, suffix > meya sharpen tt!; pah- to blow 
into + -X®*/, suffix > paya blow into it! 


3.13.2. When V = u, then uh + X > 
uwX (= uw). Examples: tuh- to shoot + 
-X*/, suffix > tuwa shoot!; suh- to blow + 
-Xi/, suffix: ?uy suwi do not blow! 


3.13.3. When V = o, the h is replaced by 
w in certain stems, by y in other stems. 

Examples of oh + X > owX (= ow): 
toh- to blister + -Xi/, suffix: ?uy towe do 
not get blistered!; koyoh- to pay + -Xa suffix 
> koyowa price. 

Example of oh + X > oyX (= oy): 
woh- to make a hole + -Xi/, suffix: ha?n 
wyoye he does not make a hole. 


3.14. In certain suffixes beginning with 
the morphophoneme X, the vowel is deter- 
mined by the vowel of the preceding syl- 
lable. There are two types of vowel har- 
mony, indicated by the morphophonemic 
symbols ‘/, and */, respectively. 


3.14.1. Certain suffixes beginning with X 
have a vowel i ~ e (designated ‘/,). 

When the vowel of the preceding syllable 
is a high vowel (i, a, u), ‘/, = i. Examples: 
min- to come + -Xi/, suffix: ha?n mini he 
does not come; cahk- to do + -Xi/, suffix: 
ha?n éaki he does not do it; sun- to want + 
-Xi/, suffix: ha?n Suni he does not want it. 
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When the vowel of the preceding syllable 
is a low or mid vowel (a, e, 0), '/. = e. 
Examples: cam- to speak + -Xi/, suffix: 
ha?n éame he does not speak; ken- to see + 
-Xi/, suffix: ha?n kyene he does not see; 
?otop- to speak + -Xi/, suffix: ha?n ?yotowe 
he does not speak. 


3.14.2. Certain suffixes beginning with X 
have a vowel a ~ a (designated */,). 

When the vowel of the preceding syllable 
is a mid vowel (e, 0), */, = a. Examples: 
ken- to see + -X*/, suffix > kena see/; 
poy- to run + -X*/, suffix > poya run! 

When the vowel of the preceding syllable 
is a low or high vowel (a, i, A, u), */, = 
A. Examples: cahk- to leave + -X*/, suffix 
> caka leave it!; ken- to see + -taM- suffix 
+ -X*/, suffix > kendama see! (pl.); min- 
to come + -X*/, suffix > mina come!; 
cahk- to do + -X*/, suffix > caka do it!; 
tuh- to shoot + -X*/, suffix > tuwa shoot 
it!; puht- to go out + -X*/, suffix > puta 
go out! 


3.15. In certain sequences,” when mor- 
pheme final V precedes morpheme initial 
°V or ?Vh, a reduction occurs. 


3.15.1. In certain of these sequences, 
the first vowel is lost and the ? undergoes 
metathesis with the second vowel. In for- 
mula: Vi + ?V2 > V.?. Examples: ?a?wa 
that one + -?api suffix > ?a?wa?pi to that 
one; mina come! + -?a? suffix.> *mina?? 
> mina? (by 3.5) come now!/; hama sun 


21 In some morpheme sequences, V + ?V(h) 
always undergoes reduction; in some sequences 
the reduction is optional (e.g. popo?ahu ~ 
popa°u it became white; cima?ohmo ~ ci?mo?mo 
in the calabash; homi?’ange ~ homya?’nge good 
bye). In some morpheme sequences, V + ?V(h) 
= V?V(h); i.e. no reduction takes place. The 
occurrence of reduction is arbitrary as regards 
phonemic shape of sequences which are or are 
not reduced. But there is apparently a correla- 
tion with statistical frequency; forms showing 
reduction tend to be those occurring most fre- 
quently. 
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+ ?apsan season > hama?psap dry season; 
tatah father + -?ana suffix > *tata?apa 
(by 3.6) > tata?pa to the father. 

In sequences of this type, if the second 
vowel precedes h, the reduction occurs as 


described and the h is lost. In formua: Vi + | 


?Veh > V.?. Examples: ?upu foam + 
-?ah- suffix: ?upa?u it foamed; popo white 
+ -?ah- suffix: popa?u it became white; 
moti weak + -?ah- suffix: mota?pa he be- 
comes weak; canga fat + -?ah- suffix: 
canga’pa he becomes fat; ?anga patio + 
-?ohmo suffix > ?apgo?mo in the patio; 
ma?’na hilltop + -?ohmo suffix > ma?- 
no?mo at the top; ca’ma bush + -?ohmo 
suffix > ca?mo?mo in the bush. 

The formulae for the two preceding para- 


graphs may be combined: Vi + ?V2(h) > | 


V.?. 

In the sequences kama cornfield + -?ohmo 
suffix > ka?mo?mo in the cornfield and 
cima calabash + -?ohmo suffix > ci?mo?mo 
in the calabash, an additional ? is inserted 
which makes the last two syllables identical 
(-?mo?mo).” 


3.15.2. In certain other sequences, the 
first vowel is consonantalized to w or y. 
The ? undergoes metathesis with the second 
vowel as in 3.16.1. In formula: Vi + ?V; 
> wV2? or yV2?. 

When V;i = u, then Vi + ?V2 > wV;?. 
Examples: kenu he looked + -?a?a suffix 
> kenwa?’a he already looked; minu he came 
+ -?a?a suffix > minwa?a he already came; 
éahku he did it + -?a?a suffix > éakwa?a 
he already did it. 

When Vi = i, e, a, then Vi + ?V2 > 
yV2?. Examples: homi tomorrow + -?apge 


22 Note the possibility that ka?’mo?mo in the 
cornfield gets its additional ? by contamination 
with ca?mo?mo in the bush, where the first ? 
is part of the stem. Although different in mean- 
ing, 
enough in cultural context to make such a con- 
tamination quite conceivable. The first ? in 
ci?mo?mo in the calabash would then appear by 
analogy with ka?mo?mo. But see footnote on 
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sufix > homya?pge good bye (= Spanish 
‘hasta majiana’); no?ce wall + -?api suffix 
> *no?cya?pi > no?éapi (by 3.1) near the 
wall. 

In sequences of this type, if the second 
vowel precedes h, the reduction occurs as 
described and the h is lost. In formula: 
Vi + ?Veh > yV2?. Examples: kapi fire- 
wood + -?ah- suffix: kapya?u he gathered 
wood; kowi ear + -?ohmo suffix > kowyo- 
?mo in the ear; no?ce wall + -?ohmo suffix 
> *no?cyo?mo > no?téo?mo (by 3.1) in 
the wall; ha?ci debt + -?ohmo suffix > 
*ha?cyo’mo > ha?éo?mo (by 3.1) in debt; 
puci trash + -?ohmo suffix > *pucyo?mo 
> puéo?’mo (by 3.1) in the trash; mucih 
grass + -?ohmo suffix > *muci?ohmo > 
*mucyo?mo > muto?mo (by 3.1) in the 
grass; ?aksah sugar cane + -?ohmo suffix 
> *?aksa?ohmo (by 3.6) > *?aksyo?mo 
> ?akSo?mo (by 3.1) in the canefield; no?se 
nest + -?ohmo suffix > *no?syo?’mo > 
no?S0?mo (by 3.1) in the nest; mote mud 
+ -?ohmo suffix > *motyo?mo > mot’o?mo 
(by 3.1) in the mud; ?une child + -?ah- 
sufix > *?unya?- > ?ufia?- (by 3.1) to 
give birth (?ufia?u she gave birth). 

The formulae for the two preceding para- 
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graphs may be combined:.V; + ?V2(h) 
Pe yV2?. 


3.16. Loss of one of two identical V? 
sequences. One example has been recorded 
in which Vi?Vi + ?V2 > Vi?Ve2: pa’a 
wild + ?oci tobacco > pa?oci wild tobacco. 


3.17. In certain sequences, when mor- 
pheme final e follows n and precedes mor- 
pheme initial t, the combination ne + t > 
fid’y. Examples: ?ane tortilla + tahk- to 
weave > ?afidYahk- to make tortillas; ?une 
child + tuku worthless > ?ufidyuku term 
of reproof to children; ?une child + -ta?m 
suffix > ?ufid’a?m children (the more fre- 
quent form ?uneta?m exists alongside the 
modified one). 


3.18. In at least one example, two near- 
identical sequences of phonemes become 
identical: tuma one -+ tumin money or 
real (12 centavos) > tumitumin one real.” 


23 Cf. ka*mo?mo in the cornfield and ci?mo?mo 
in the calabash (8.15.1 and footnote). Here also 
two near-identical sequences of phonemes be- 
come identical. Both these and tumitumin one 
real may possibly be correlated with a tendency 
toward reduplication in the language; cf. ex- 
amples in 7.1.2 and elsewhere. 
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PAPERS AND MoNnoGRAPHS ON NAVAHO 
LANGUAGE AND CuLTuRE, by Father Be- 
rard Haile, O.F.M. A General Review. 

The recent publication of Father Be- 
rard’s Ghostway Ritual and Suckingway 
(see no. 20, below) gives occasion for a 
general review of his work and that of the 
Franciscan Fathers on the language and 
culture of the Navaho Indians. A complete 
list of these papers and monographs, in- 
cluding (no. 21) a great many as yet un- 
published, follows: 


By the Franciscan Fathers: 


1. An Ethnologic Dictionary of the Navaho 
Language. St. Michaels, Arizona, 1910. 536 pages. 

2. A Vocabulary of the Navaho Language. 2 
volumes. St. Michaels, Arizona, 1912. 


By Father Berard Haile: 


3. The Meaning of ‘‘Tusayan,’”’ a Note on 
Navaho Migrations and Pueblo Names. AA 19.151, 
1917. 

4. Some Mortuary Customs of the Navajo. 
The Franciscan Missions of the Southwest, no. 5. 
29-33, 1917. 

5. A Manual of Navaho Grammar. St. Michaels, 
Arizona, 1926. 324 pages. 

6. Navaho Verbal Stems. ICA (Abstracts) 
28.21, 1928. 

7. Navaho Games of Chance and Taboo. Primi- 
tive Man 6.35-40, 1933. 

8. Religious Concepts of the Navajo Indians. 
Proceedings, American Catholic Philosophical As- 
sociation 10.84-98, 1935. 

9. Navaho Chantways and Ceremonials. AA 
40.639-652, 1938. 

10. Origin Legend of the Navaho Enemy Way, 
Text and Translation. Yale University Publica- 
tions in Anthropology 17, 1938. 320 pages. 

11. A Note on the Navaho Visionary. AA 42.439, 
1940. 

12. Learning Navaho. 4 volumes. St. Michaels, 
Arizona, 1941 48. 184 + 224 + 166 + 296 pages. 

13. Origin Legend of Navaho Flintway. Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1943. 319 pages. 

14. The Navaho Fire (or Corral) Dance. St. 
Michaels, Arizona, 1946. 57 pages. 

15. The Navaho War Dance. St. Michaels, 
Arizona, 1946. 50 pages. 

16. Head and Face Masks in Navaho Cere- 
monialism. St. Michaels, Arizona, 1947. 122 pages. 


17. Navaho Sacrificial Figurines. University of 
Chicago, 1947. 100 pages. 

18. Prayer Stick Cutting in Shootingway. Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1947. 229 pages. 

19. Starlore among the Navaho. St. Michaels, 
Arizona, 1947. 44 pages. 

20. Ghostway Ritual and Shootingway. St. 
Michaels, Arizona, 1950. 374 pages. 

21. Texts of various ceremonies and folktales. 
On deposit at the Department of Anthropology, 
University of Chicago. Approx. 2200 mss. pages. 


Father Berard began his missionary labors 
at St. Michaels in 1900. Despite a heavy 
load of parochial and teaching duties, he 
and his colleagues learned a great deal of 
the Navaho, a knowledge which gradually 
began to take form in the considerable 
body of published and unpublished material 
listed above. Father Berard took the lead 
in this important work and early became 
our best informed student of Navaho lan- 
guage and religion. All who have since 
worked with the Navaho owe a great deal 
to his writings and for many, as for the au- 
thor of this review, Father Berard’s charac- 
teristic kindness and willing assistance im- 
measurably eased the problem of beginning 
field work in the difficult and complicated 
area of Navaho language and culture. 

The writings listed above fall into four 
principal groups: (1) grammatical studies 
of the Navaho language, (nos. 5, 6, 12), 
(2) lexical studies (nos. 1, 2), (3) texts, es- 
pecially of important Navaho ceremonies 
(nos. 10, 13, 20, 21),.and (4) miscellaneous 
ethnological writings, most of which con- 
cern Navaho religion (nos. 3, 4, 7-9, 11, 
14-19). It may be noted, however, that the 
division between linguistic and non-linguis- 
tic cultural studies is never sharp. From 
the beginning, the Franciscans have em- 
phasized the fact that Navaho religious cul- 
ture is best studied in terms of the native 
language and that a true understanding of 
Navaho culture is best achieved through a 
careful analysis of its own linguistic frame- 
work. In his years among the Navaho, 
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Father Berard has not been content to 
remain a non-participant scholar, but is 
one of the few students of the American 
Indian who has acquired a fluent command 
of the language of the people he is studying. 

The earliest and still one of the best 
studies produced by the Franciscans is the 
Ethnologic Dictionary (no. 1). Kluckhohn 
in 1940 (A Bibliography of the Navaho 
Indian, p. 37) calls it the “most valuable 
general collection of material on the Navaho 
to date” and Edward Sapir once wrote: 

The Dictionary is an admirable work both 
for the linguist and for the ethnologist and 
is unique in many respects. It forms the 
best introduction to the culture of the Nav- 
aho Indians that we possess and has the 
peculiar advantage of introducing the reader 
to the world of the Navaho through the 
concept of the Indian himself. It is a richly 
informative book and it is intimate without 
being conventionally sentimental. (Nava- 
hoana, A Descriptive List of Publications 
on the Navaho Indians, St. Michaels 
Press, 1950, p. 4.) 

More than any other work, the Diction- 
ary illustrates the technique of combining 
ethnologic and linguistic data to the mutual 
clarification of both. Each entry describes 
a particular phase of Navaho culture and 
lists, with precise definitions, a sampling 
of the words and phrases pertinent to the 
culture patterns concerned. By this means, 
the reader gains an insight into cultural 
patterns which approaches that given in 
native texts. Though now out-dated, and 
supplanted in many respects by later works, 
the Dictionary remains a valuable report, 
especially for the older aspects of Navaho 
culture. 

The earlier linguistic works (nos. 2, 5) 
are amateurish in methodology and tech- 
nique; the phonetic writing is cumbersome 
and unsystematized, having been devised 
by men untrained in phonemic analysis, 


_ and the grammatical statements, in many 


instances, incomplete and open to question. 
In 1929, Father Berard joined Edward Sapir 


| on a field trip to the Navaho conducted by 
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the Laboratory of Anthropology at Santa 
Fe. There he learned Sapir’s methods and 
applied these to his own rich knowledge of 
spoken Navaho. The result of this training 
is apparent in Learning Navaho (no. 12). 
In this four volume work, Father Berard 
gradually introduces the student to the con- 
siderable complexities of Navaho grammar 
and lexicon, combining meticulous accuracy 
in phonetic recording with a wealth of de- 
tail on usage and meaning. In the hands of a 
capable teacher, Learning Navaho is a 
sound introduction to Navaho language. 
It also explains much of Navaho non- 
linguistic culture, quite as important to 
one who would live with the Navaho as 
fluency in pronunciation and grammar. 

To the linguist, however, Father Berard’s 
linguistic writings are better teaching aids 
than contributions to structural linguistics. 
His recording, its precision notwithstanding, 
is largely impressionistic, not phonemic, 
even though the notation he uses has been 
vastly improved over the earlier works. 
In grammar, Learning Navaho is more use- 
ful for the masses of data it supplies than 
for a careful systematization of linguistic 
patterns. These faults derive, of course, 
from the same factor that makes Learning 
Navaho so good a teaching grammar: 
Father Berard’s concentration on one lan- 
guage. Precision and skill in descriptive 
methodology requires experience with many 
diverse linguistic structures. 

Father Berard’s most important con- 
tributions to linguistics and ethnology are 
unquestionably to be found in his Navaho 
texts (nos. 10, 13, 20, 21) and in his briefer 
articles and monographs on Navaho ritual 
and religion (nos. 8, 9, 11, 14-19). To the 
linguist, the texts supply an almost inex- 
haustible mine of lexical and grammatical 
data, particularly useful because Father 
Berard’s practical command of the lan- 
guage enables him to record accurately at 
normal speeds of articulation. Kluckhohn 
(Op. cit. p. 34) characterizes the Origin 
Legend of the Enemy Way (no. 10) as 
“the most extensive published Navaho 
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text”’ and adds that it is “scrupulously re- 
corded with a wealth of linguistic commen- 
tary.” The remaining text collections are 
equally good, thus providing a total of 
1013 printed pages of native Navaho mate- 
rial, English translation, and annotation. 
To this should be added the 2200 plus 
pages of lexical data as yet unpublished. It 
is probably no exaggeration to say that 
Father Berard’s published and unpublished 
texts compose one of the largest collections 
of religious and linguistic data available 
for any American Indian tribe. 

One linguist, not an Americanist, has 
suggested that the neatness and finality of 
many phonemic descriptions of American 
Indian languages is more apparent than 
real, and that if we had had as much data 
for these as we have, for example, for Eng- 
lish, our phonemic statements would be far 
less conclusive and more difficult of formula- 
tion. This is very possibly true, even if we 
allow for the fact that English, with millions 
of speakers, offers a descriptive problem 
much more complicated than Navaho, 
with only 60,000 speakers. The difficulty to 
date has been that most Americanists, 
having to record painstakingly their own 
texts, have not had the opportunity to 
spend the long time in the field necessary 
to provide the large amounts of data neces- 
sary to the solution of this problem. 

It is in this respect that Father Berard’s 
material may possibly provide a significant 
contribution to the problem of describing 
Navaho adequately. Sapir’s data, though 
not inconsiderable, is far less extensive, 
particularly in recorded texts, and it is on 
this material that most published analyses 
have been based. Even a casual reading of 
Father Berard’s texts provides a good deal 
of information not hitherto available and 
suggests that many analyses now acceptable 
may have to undergo considerable revision. 
It is still true, as Boas pointed out in his 
Introductory to this journal (IJAL 1.1, 
1917), that “large masses of texts are needed 
in order to elucidate the structure of the 
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[American Indian] languages.” Father Ber- 
ard, in supplying this need for Navaho, 
has made a contribution to Navaho linguis- 
tic studies which is all the more valuable 
for the fact that few others have had his 
opportunities to live so long with the 
Navaho and to learn their culture so well. 


Harry Hover 
University oF Catirornia, Los ANGELES 


MorPHOLOGY, THE DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS 
or Worps. By Eugene A. Nida. Second 
and completely new edition, based on 
actual-language materials. Ann Arbor, Uni- 
versity of Michigan press, 1949. xvi, 342 
pp. (University of Michigan Publications, 
Linguistics, volume IT.) $2.50 (cloth, $3.50). 

When the preliminary (mimeographed) 
edition of Nida’s Morphology appeared in 
1944, I reviewed it at length and enthusias- 
tically (SIL 2.73-7 [1943-4]). After the 
appearance of the first edition in the Mich- 
igan series, in 1946, I used the book as a 
text in a graduate course devoted to morpho- 
logical analysis that I taught at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma in 1946-7; this experience 
tempered my enthusiasm as I discovered 
many theoretical lacunae and faults. Now 
we have a revised edition, with many 
changes, and considerable theoretical re- 
arrangement. 

The use of artificial language problems 
once seemed to me to be an excellent idea. 
Practice has shown that there are serious 
difficulties in this procedure, and Nida is 
well-advised to have substituted problems 
based on real languages (Preface, v). Theory 
is specifically stated to be at a minimum 
(vi), because of the téxtbook nature of the 
book. This might serve as an excuse not to 
review the work in a scientific journal; 
but linguistics is still too concerned with 
developing its theory for there to be a solid 


and completely accepted body of knowledge | 
that can be laid down as the basis of a teach- | 


ing text. So, though Nida does not examine 
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even beginning students ought to get some 
contrasting opinions. Nida’s phonemic tran- 
scription of English is on the whole satis- 
factory (see further below), though his 
claim as to the simplicity of his own dialect 
(vi) is not valid in the way he intends it to 
be. In this case, as well as for other lan- 
guages, I must strongly disagree that 
“phonemic inadequacies do not materially 
affect the description of morphological 
structures” (vi); it is quite true that much 
morphological analysis can be done on an 
inadequate phonemic basis, or even in the 
absence of one (one could write a kind of 
morphology of literary English without 
ever knowing anything about the pronun- 
ciation of the units separated by spaces on 
the. printed page), but large parts of any 
morphological structure depend on accurate 
phonemic statements. As a theoretical basis, 
one must insist that as much phonology as 
possible be done before morphology is begun. 

The chapter headings are: 1. Introduction 
to morphology (1), 2. The identification of 
morphemes (6), 3. Types of morphemes 
(62), 4. The distribution of morphemes 
(78), 5. Structural classes (107), 6. The 
meaning of morphemes and sequences of 
morphemes (151), 7. Field procedures (175), 
8. Analytical procedures (192), 9. The de- 
scriptive statement of morphology (222), 
Appendix (283), Bibliography (835), Index 
(339). 

Chapter 1 begins: ‘Morphology is the 
study of morphemes and their arrangements 
in forming words. Morphemes are the mini- 
mal meaningful units which may constitute 
words or parts of words.” At this late date 
the definition in the second sentence simply 
will not do, and the first sentence cannot be 
justified by the footnote that tells us that 
“word” is being used in the usual traditional 
sense. There is no usual sense that can 
serve any valid function in a scientific dis- 
cussion. And no linguist can determine 
what is “meaningful” except subjectively. 
It is time that we discussed MORPHEMICS— 
morpheme analysis—rather than morphol- 
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ogy, a8 our basic analytical procedure after 
phonology. Morphemics would be the study 
of the shapes or forms (MORPHOPHONEMICS) 
and occurrences (ARRANGEMENT or tactics) 
of morphemes. In some, but not all, lan- 
guages, there could well be introduced a 
subdivision of arrangement into MORPHOL- 
ocy—the formation of words from mor- 
phemes, and syntTax—the formation of 
constructions from words. The basic prob- 
lems that Nida concerns himself with, 
such as the identification of morphemes, 
are problems of morphemics as a whole; 
after they are treated, it is legitimate to go 
on to examine word-forming—i.e., morpho- 
logical—techniques in various languages, 
leaving syntax to a special study. 

As for morphemes themselves, let us leave 
meaning out of the discussion. Morphemes 
are recurring partials of structure, identi- 
fiable by distribution and correlation in 
patterned arrangements. It will be time 
enough to worry about meaning when we 
have worked out all our morphemic (mor- 
phological and syntactic) analyses. 

That old friend among examples, the 
king of England’s hat, reappears for a 
moment in some preliminary remarks on 
what is a word (3). In English a (morphemic) 
word is defined by me as a complex consist- 
ing of one base-morpheme, with or without 
one or more suffixes, and with a superfix 
morpheme (a stress-pattern). All complexes 
with more than one base are (morphemic) 
phrases, by definition. Accordingly, the 
king of England’s (hat) is a phrase, and the 
morpheme represented by -’s is seen to be 
an element that can be attached to nominal 
phrases as well as to nouns; this type of 
arrangement is in the realm of syntax, and 
can profitably be studied only when mor- 
phology has been clearly delimited and 
exhaustively analyzed. 

As a whole, chapter 1 sets forth clearly 
what the subject of the book will be. The 
theoretical objections I have already made 
run through the whole of the work, of course, 
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but I shall not reiterate them except in 
terms of specific points of discussion. 

In chapter 2 Bloomfield’s definition of a 
morpheme as ‘“‘a linguistic form which 
bears no partial phonetic semantic re- 
semblance to another form” is_ given, 
with a confusingly worded commentary 
(7) which doesn’t help matters. In any 
case, there follow “Principles employed in 
the identification of morphemes’’. These 
are six in number; the first four are identical 
with those already given by Nida in Lg. 
24.414 ff. (1948), while the other two are 
statements of material treated under several 
subdivisions in that article. 

The determination of a “common seman- 
tic distinctiveness” (principle 1) is the great 
stumbling block in all of this discussion. 
Nida cites the -er of comparatives and of 
agent nouns as an instance of two mor- 
phemes identical in form but distinguished 
on the basis of meaning. But it is by dis- 
tributional facts that these two morphemes 
are distinguished. If by meaning Nida wants 
to refer to such distribution patterns, well 
and good; but he will then have to discuss 
them at much greater length. In fact, how- 
ever, he uses meaning pretty much in its 
popular sense; this simply will not do as a 
scientific criterion. The further example of 
the difficulty of defining the various mean- 
ings of -ish in boyish, mannish, bookish 
and so on, is really not at all pertinent; 
the linguistic—structural—meaning of -csh 
is the fact that it occurs as a suffix with the 
bases boy, man, book, etc. (exhaustively 
listed). 

The problems and examples illustrating 
the first principle (8-15) are good, and can 
still be used when “‘meaning”’ is eliminated 
from consideration. In fact, Nida points 
out in a footnote (note 7, p. 13) that it is 
impossible to define the meaning on the basis 
of the limited data given. In short, the mean- 
ings are convenient labels and no essential 
part of the analysis. 

Principle 2 (14 ff.) deals with the identi- 
fication of allomorphs, both those phone- 
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mically similar and those differing greatly 
on phonemic make-up, but which are 
phonologically conditioned. The English 
illustrations are transcribed without stresses 
or junctures, but generally this makes no 
difference for the points being discussed; 
however, the explicit instruction to omit 
consideration of stress in problem 22 (30) 
certainly obscures some of the relationships 
involved. The term “‘toneme”’ is used on 24 
ff. If tone-phenomena are phonemes, why 
use a separate term? If one uses “‘toneme”’, 
why not also ‘“‘vocaleme’’, ‘“‘consonanteme”, 
“stresseme” and what have you?! In part 
of his discussion and illustration of prin- 
ciple 2, Nida is dangerously near mixing 
historical and descriptive techniques: he 
suggests, in an example from Greek, that 
one can “reconstruct the forms as they 
might have existed before the presumed 
changes took place” (27). But when one 
analyzes the nominative ¢\é as morphe- 
mically ~/phléb-s, one is not “reconstruct- 
ing” anything or speculating as to any 
historical developments; one is simply 
stating that the stem +/phleb- combines 
with a suffix +/-s; the phonemic . result 
/ps/ is taken care of by the statements 
already made in the phonology as to pos- 
sible final clusters and in the morphophone- 
mics as to what happens when such and 
such consonants come together. 

Principle 3 (41 ff.) deals with allomorphs 
that are not automatically phonologically 
conditioned. Zero allomorphs are also in- 
cluded. Footnote 44 .(p. 46) says that one 
can consider English singulars as having 
zero; this is a serious error. No morpheme 
can consist of zero only; there are no Eng- 
lish singular noun-endings as such, so there 
cannot be a singular morpheme. The plural 
zero (as in sheep) is established because else- 
where in the pattern there are phonemically 
positive pluralizing entities. 

Principle 5 (54) leads Nida to the con- 
clusion that English feet consists of the 
base, the replacement of /u/ by /iy/, and 
a zero suffix. This seems wasteful. There are 
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certain English nouns—which can be ex- 
haustively listed—that have internal change 
as the manifestation of pluralization: one 
allomorph of the pluralizing morpheme, 
properly described, is sufficient; and having 
both the change AND zero is unnecessary. 
The formula for feet is: »/fut-& ~/-Z2 & 
s/: — W/fiyt, to be read: “the morpheme 
fut- combined with the morpheme -Z}! 
[the plural morpheme] combined with the 
morpheme [superfix]-[word stress on a single 
syllable] results in the word fiyt”. I am 
not here criticizing Nida, of course, for not 
dealing with superfixes, as this term was 
first presented by me in my and Henry 
Lee Smith, Jr.’s Outline of English Struc- 
ture (Foreign Service Institute, Department 
of State, 1949-50). The allomorph of 
4/-Z' in this instance can be described as 
“replacement of /u/ of the base by /iy/, 
with no suffix”. This treatment does away 
with the need of creating such monstros- 
ities as a ‘discontinuous allomorph /f ...t/’ 
(68), which would also imply that the /u/ 
of /fut/ was an allomorph of something. 

Principle 5 deals with homonymous 
morphemes, and here we really get into 
trouble. Nida’s difficulties in trying to deal 
with the problem on the basis of subjective 
reaction to meaning differences show clearly 
that this is no basis for scientific analysis. 
Bolinger (SIL 8.29-39 (1950): ‘“Comple- 
mentation should complement’) showed 
up the difficulties, but did nothing, in my 
opinion, to resolve them. 

Principle 6, dealing with the conditions 
under which a morpheme is “‘isolatable’’, 
implies all the problems connected with 
juncture, stress, and intonation, and similar 
phenomena. In English one must not only 
include juncture and stress phonemes in 
one’s phonology, but one must recognize the 
existence of superfixes (patterns of stresses, 
with or without plus-juncture) and of in- 
tonations (patterns of pitches, with one of 
the three terminal junctures) as morphemes 
before one can possibly resolve the problems 
of isolatability. In chapter 3 Nida specifi- 
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cally talks about suprasegmental mor- 
phemes, but it would have been much better 
to tie up his examples with his sixth prin- 
ciple right away. 

In Problem 60 (75) we have a presenta- 
tion of the adjective morphology of French, 
in terms of the now well-known putting 
the feminine forms first. The phonemic 
analysis is, in my opinion, incorrect, and 
the reference in footnote 15 to the suggestion 
of Wonderly that the feminine be treated 
as ending in /a/ is mistaken in its con- 
clusions that such a treatment would be 
complex. The /a/ is not only a phoneme, 
but is also a feminine suffix +/-a; setting 
up stems in such forms as +/move-z-, 
-/grand-, etc., leads to very simple morpho- 
phonemic statements about the endingless 
masculines. 

On 76 the remarks about /miyéuw/ 
from /miyt yuw/, and similar forms, 
show a gap in the methodology. These 
cannot be handled until one clearly defines 
words on a morphological level; then, on 
the syntactic level, one can speak of the 
allologs and portmanteaus of words; that 
is, /miycuw/ or /mfyco/ are portmanteaus 
of the words /mfyt/ and /yiw/, /mfyt + 
ye/ involves an allolog of /yiw/—the 
form /ye/, and so on. 

In chapter 4 there is discussion (83 ff.) 
of juncture. Nida is confusing the phonemic 
phenomenon of internal open juncture 
(/+/) with morpheme joining points. The 
two have no necessary connection. In 
nitrate there is phonemically only normal 
transition (formerly called by me “close 
juncture”—but this is not a phoneme): 
/ndytréyt/; morphemically there are the 
base ./nayt(a)r-, the suffix +/-eyt, and the 
superfix +/-*. In nightrate we have phone- 
mically /n4yt+réyt/; morphemically there 
are +/nayt- and +/reyt- (both bases) and 
the superfix +/’+*; this is a phrase, on the 
syntactic level, not a word. For Plato some 
pronounce /pléytow/, others /pléy+tow/; 
there is still one base, »/pleytow-, but some 
speakers use one superfix—,/”, others 
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another—./’+*. Unless one keeps clearly 
apart the phonemic and morphemic levels, 
and within the latter the morphological 
and syntactic, one cannot deal with imme- 
diate constituents and the related problems 
that Nida takes up in this chapter. 

On p. 88 Nida discusses ‘‘A. Combinations 
of two immediate constituents: 1. Continu- 
ous nuclear and peripheral immediate con- 
stituents: a. With all successive peripheral 
constituents on one side of the nucleus.” 
For an example of “two peripheral constit- 
uents’ combining ‘“‘to form a unit’, he cites 
some forms from my Outline of Taos gram- 
mar, p. 206 (VFPA6, 1946). The material 
cited does constitute an example of complex 
morpheme combinations forming a kind of 
translation unit, but Nida’s analysis is 
quite incorrect. I do not want to give the 
impression that Nida’s examples are nct 
accurate, but the error here must be cor- 
rected. 

Nida cites forms with the prefixes ’an- 
my, ka- your (sg. possessor), kan- of us two; 
then he analyzes kan- as a combination of 
the first and second persons singular. How- 
ever attractive such a speculative analysis 
might seem, it doesn’t happen to be true. 
The full set of prefixes is given on the page 
cited, and an analysis of the constituent 
elements is easily made. In a forthcoming 
article on Taos morphology I propose to 
make the analysis in full; here I can deal 
only with part of it. The prefixes for pos- 
sessors, if the noun is Sg. of genders I or 
III are: Sg 1 ’an-, 2 ka-, 3 ’g-, Du 1 kan-, 2 
man-, 3 ’an-, Pl 1 ki-, 2 ma-, 3 ’i-. These 
we analyze thus (read ~/ as ‘allomorph’): 

morpheme of person of possessor 

—Ist: W’- ~ Wk-; 

—2d:-Wk- ~ Wnm-; 

—3d: +/’-. 
Where there are two allomorphs, the first 
is for Sg possessor, the second for dual or 
plural. Continuing, we have: 

morpheme of number of possessor 

—Sg: -an- ~ -a-; 
—Du: -an-; 
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—PI: -i- ~ -a-. 
The Sg -an- appears with Ist person mor- 
pheme, while -a- is found with 2d and 3d; 
the Pl -i- appears. with Ist and 3d, while 
-a- is found with 2d. When one goes to the 


set of prefixes for nouns of gender II in the 


Sg or gender I in the Pl, one finds Sg 1 
’anqam-, 2 kam-, 3 ’am-, Du 1 kanam-, 
2 manam-, 3 ’anam-, Pl 1 kim-, 2 man-, 3 
’im-. From this it is seen that the Sg allo- 
morph -qn- and the Du morpheme -an- are 
really -anq- (the loss of the vowel /q/ after 
/n/ being a frequent phenomenon in Taos, 
under statable conditions); and there is 
another element present, -m- (actually 
-mqa- from other evidence); this -m(q)- is 
the morpheme for gender II Sg or I Pl. 
Prefixes for nouns of gender II or III Pl are 
like those just discussed except that they 
have a final -w-: ’anaw-, kaw-, ’aw-, kanaw-, 
manaw-, ’angw-, kiw-, maw-, ‘iw-; this -w- 
is the morpheme for gender II or III Pl. 
From the evidence here one would simply 
say that gender I or III Sg has no mor- 
pheme; other material in the language, how- 
ever, shows allomorphs for gender I or III 
Sg, so that we set up a zero allomorph 
here: \/¢. The gender elements appear next 
to the stem, in position “minus 1”; number 
elements are in “minus 2”, person elements 
in “minus 3”. There is not even any fusion 
here, every element being distinct and iden- 
tifiable. This extensive presentation of a 
minor point is made because I believe it 
illustrates very well the dangers of “mean- 
ing morphology”. In my analysis meaning 
is used only as a label to guide the analyst in 
his search for DISTRIBUTIONS; it is not per- 
mitted to lead him astray. 

Chapters 5 and 6 provide many examples 
of analyses, and much matter for discussion. 
I shall not take them up, however, because 
I believe that the detailed remarks made so 
far indicate the kind of further criticism I 
would make. 

Chapters 7, 8 and 9 contain very useful 
practical data of all kinds, appropriate to a 
textbook. The appendix presents some sup- 
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plementary problems, a table of phonetic 
symbols, and a phonemic writing of English. 
The latter shows important omissions, due 
to Nida’s continued belief that he speaks 
“a comparatively simple variety of Western 
American”; this mythical simple dialect 
does not exist. Like all Americans I have 
ever heard, Nida must distinguish just 
(adv.) from just (adj.) at least part of the 
time by using /3/ in the former; his nucleus 
of bought is not the first element of the 
nuclei of boat and coy, but is either /o/ or 
/oh/. Nida gives only two stresses—“pri- 
mary” and ‘secondary’; but his ‘‘second- 
ary’’ must include secondary and tertiary, 
and weak stress is a phoneme; he could 
not say elevator-operator or light-house keeper 
as a native speaker if he didn’t have four 
stresses. For details I can only refer again 
to the Outline of English Structure, an 
expanded and revised version of which is 
now in preparation. 

In conclusion, Nida’s Morphology is a 
useful and usable book, but it must be em- 
ployed with caution and much guidance of 
the student to prevent serious misconcep- 
tions and erroneous analyses. I would not 
myself now give it to a beginning student of 
linguistics; but advanced students might 
well read it and analyze it critically. In a 
way, this book marks a terminus ad quem: 
linguistics based on meaning has done all it 
can, and here is an example of what it can 
do. We must now go on, for progress is an 
imperative in our culture, and science is 
part of our cultural activity. 


Grorce L. TRAGER 
ForEIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


An ANALYTICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
Tonkawa LanauaGe. By Harry Hoijer. 
University of California Publications in 
Linguistics, Vol. 5, No. 1, pp. 1-74 (Univer- 
sity of California Press, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1949). 

There is a certain distressing circularity 
involved in writing reviews of first class 


works.! The reviewers can do little more 
than point out specific instances in which 
the author’s performance is a true continua- 
tion of the pattern of work achieved in a 
particular field at a particular time. Often 
reviewers try to do much more than this— 
to say, for example, that an author’s per- 
formance has served or will serve to change 
(‘to advance’) the standard pattern of a 
particular field. As an unsupported state- 
ment in a review, this kind of ‘critical’ talk 
is properly classified as a not unpleasant 
enthusiasm which is received in the learned 
world with the same equanimity accorded, 
in the theatrical world, to the super and 
the terrific! 

Hoijer’s Tonkawa Dictionary is first 
class. If we wish to say anything more than 
this, we have to show the kind of work which 
has recently been done in making contribu- 
tions to the lexicon of specific American 
Indian languages. These include (1) Sapir’s 
Southern Paiute, published in 1931, (2) 
Li’s Chipewyan Stems (1933), (3) Voegelin’s 
Shawnee Stems and the Jacob P. Dunn 
Miami Dictionary (1938), (4) Hoijer’s 
Tonkawa (1949). 

To the culturalist who is a non-linguist, 
Sapir’s Southern Paiute Dictionary, with 
its variety of small type (and its solid, run 
in lines of forms) is at first glance a mys- 
terious and forbidding looking work. A 
determined person, however, discovers that 
stems or ‘main entries’ (e.g., WATER, 
SPRING) are listed (unnumbered) in roman 
caps at the top left of paragraphs; under 
these are short or long paragraphs of ‘sub- 
entries’ or derivative forms (e.g., WATER 
SPLASHER, SWALLOW). Occasionally, the use 
of these derivative forms in texts is indicated 


1Tf a work is not first class, then it is possible 
to give chapter and verse showing in what respect 
the author has fallen to a B performance or a C 
performance, or worse—though the scientific im- 
portance of such critical demonstrations has al- 
ways impressed us as dubious. (Perhaps the editor 
of the Southwestern Journal of Anthropology shares 
this doubt; at any rate, SWJA runs no reviews 
at all.) 
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by giving page and line in which they occur; 
just why some forms are attested thus, and 
as many others left unattested, is not ex- 
plicitly stated. (Probably the forms not at- 
tributed to texts were directly elicited from 
informants.) But this is not too important; 
what one would like to find generally is the 
constituents of the compounds. Looking for 
these constituents, one sometimes feels as 
though one were searching for a needle in a 
haystack. (The magic formula for finding 
the needle = all the morphophonemic rules 
of Southern Paiute.) 

The Chipewyan stem list comprises, one 
is told, nothing less than the lexical elements 
in Chipewyan—both of major morpheme 
classes (stems) and of minor morpheme 
classes (affixes). There is little the non- 
linguist can do with these morphemes as 
such. To the linguist, however, no score of 
music looks more pleasant than a really 
sophisticated morpheme list like Fang-Kuei 
Li’s. The late Leonard Bloomfield frequently 
remarked in admiration and pleasure over 
this specific work. It is probably no exag- 
geration to say that no single genre of lin- 
guistic literature is more useful than a 
morpheme list.” 

The third work, Shawnee Stems, is one 
which, for cultural uses, has one serious fault: 
far too few stems are treated. The lengthy 
Index in English to this Dictionary, a useful 
feature (which none of the other dictionaries 
considered possess) is still misleading; the 
majority of English entries are to the Dunn 
Miami material, not to the Shawnee mate- 
rial. However, the meanings of Shawnee 
morphemes are stated so originally, that a 
culturalist cannot afford to pass this mate- 
rial by casually; as a specific attempt 
to deal with the problem of translation, it 
affords valuable semantic insights. 

Hoijer’s Tonkawa dictionary has for the 
culturalist two remarkable virtues; clarity 


2 See now the use to which Li’s list is put in a 
paper in the present issue of IJAL entitled: A 
Query on the Nominal Origin of Verb Stems in 
Athapaskan. 
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and fullness. This dictionary gives, in al- 
phabetical and numbered sequence, themes 
from 1 to 907 and affixes from 908 to 1015. 
In addition, some 2000 derived or com- 
pound forms, each having its indented sub- 
number or double-indented letter, are also 
given. Each entry, whether it be theme or 
compound or derived form, has its own 
number for purposes of cross reference; 
every entry, moreover, is on a separate line 
of its own and can therefore be quickly 
referred to. 

Besides having, as American Indian dic- 
tionaries go, a relatively large number of 
entries, the material in the Tonkawa dic- 
tionary is so presented that compound and 
derived Tonkawa words can be quickly ana- 
lyzed by the non-linguist who, if he wishes 
to, can arrive at a completely literal trans- 
lation—more literal, in fact, than those Hoi- 
jer himself occasionally offers after his 
glosses. Such analysis is made possible by 
number cross-references to themes and 
affixes that appear in compounds or derived 
forms. The following example from the 
Dictionary illustrates Hoijer’s method of 
numbering entries, of cross-referencing, and 
also of documenting his material. All 
bracketed explanations in this example are 
ours :— 

388. ke-sxaya- (xa‘-) evening falls, to 
become evening. T. 1.3. 4.5. 18.2, 13, 17. 
19.21. 20.5. 23.1 [= form occurs in Text 1, 
paragraph 3, Text 4, paragraph 5, etc., of 
Hoijer’s forthcoming Tonkawa Texts]. 

1. ke-sxa’n, ke-sxayan evening; west. 
V. 911 [= vide entry 911. -an noun-forming 
suffix. G75. (G75 is a reference to a num- 
bered section in Hoijer’s Tonkawa Gram- 
mar, in which the noun-forming suffix -an 
is discussed)]. 
a. tawcew- ke‘sxayan evening star. 
V.151 [= vide entry 151. tawsew star]. 

With such a system of cross-references, 
questions which interest the culturalist 
can readily be investigated without first 
mastering the linguistic detail. Some of 
these questions might be: do the Tonkawa 
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have names for post Columbian cultural 
items, such as automobile, horse, cat, sheep, 
potatoes, etc., and if they do, what kind of 
names do they use for them? 

Hoijer presents 63 pages of Tonkawa 
themes and derived and compound forms. 
Forty names for non-aboriginal plants, 
animals, and cultural items occur in the first 
10 of these 63 pages. If this is a fair sample, 
in some 2800 Tonkawa themes and com- 
pounds there occur about 250 names for 
introduced objects. 

With the corpus of material which Hoijer 
furnishes in his dictionary, we are now in a 
position to make certain statements as to 
the kind of names the Tonkawa give to 
introduced objects. Again, using as a 
sample the 40 words for introduced items 
to be found in the first 10 pages of the 63 
page section on themes, it becomes appar- 
ent that derived forms and descriptive noun 
compounds, are, in the majority of cases, 
used as names for new objects. Examples 
of such are: 

1.10.a. it by self goes away-er (that which 
runs by itself, automobile) 

7.3.b. cow male (bull) 

7.3.d. chicken or turkey male (rooster) 
30.13. water foaming (beer) 

30.14. water red (wine) 

30.15. sweet water (syrup) 

33.5. work no (Sunday) 

44.1. dog fearsome (lion) 

44.3. dog slim (greyhound) 

70.81 hair curly (sheep) 

70.11. person hair there is (person having 
hair, monkey) 

70.14. mouth hair (moustache) 

70.15. from waist up hair there is (having 
hair from waist up, lion) 

71.1. yucca bag (gunny sack) 

77.1. yellow-er (oranges) 

77.2. plums black-er (prunes) 

77.10. red-der (tomatoes) 

100.5. sweet completely (musk melon) 
105.2.a. rolled up (thing) (tin or sheet iron 
chimney) 

112.3. money yellow (gold) 
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301.2. money white (silver) 

116.6. flowers white (potatoes). 

Additional compounds of a different order 
are given below. 

A second and less usual way of designat- 
ing new objects is by use of a single mor- 
pheme or a morpheme plus morpheme par- 
tial, thus:— 

117. maslak (cow) 

45. ?ek”anesxaw (horse) 

70.5. ?0kme:low (pig) 

70.4. ok-ma?ek (cat) 

101. picen (castrated one, steer) 

This group is interesting because, although 
the terms are not purely descriptive, they 
have some such elements in them. 117. 
maslak, is not only the term for cow, but 
also for white; in 45. ?ek¥an-esxaw, ek*an 
is the term for dog; in 70.5. ?okme:low and 
70.4. ok-ma’ek, -ok is the term for hide, fur, 
hair. 101. picen (castrated one, steer) is 
actually descriptive. 

Names such as the above also enter into 
compounds used to designate new objects. 
Examples are:— 

45.2. horse food (hay, grass) 

45.3. horse tipi (Wichita Indian house) 
70.4.a. cat much (tiger) 

70.4.c. cat spotted (leopard) 

70.5.a. pig fat (bacon) 

A third way in which Tonkawa desig- 
nates new objects is through loan words. 
That these loan words are from Spanish and 
English only, is of interest to the culturalist; 
that more Spanish than English ones seem 
to occur is also interesting, although our 
sample is small. Examples of loan words in 
Tonkawa are: 

17. ?aso-ka sugar < English 

23. ?ale-na wheat, flour < Spanish harina 
flour 

371. ka:nos Mexican < Spanish Mexicano. 
93. pavn bread < Spanish pan 

124. melikan American < American 
127. me:lyo coin, a nickel < Spanish medio, 
a Mexican coin 

These loan words also enter into com- 
pounds used to designate recently acquired 
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items. Examples of loan words in noun 
compounds are: 

23.4. wheat thickly clustered (var. wheat) 
23.5. wheat small (barley) 

30.8. water Mexican (whiskey) 

The Tonkawa language was remarked 
upon by Gatschet in the last century, and 
described by Hoijer in this. Though be- 
coming (or having become) an extinct 
language, it will remain in the literature as 
an outstanding example of a well described 
language in terms of a variety of scholarly 
paraphernalia: grammars, specialized papers 
on special points, texts (in press), and dic- 
tionary. Hoijer’s dictionary of Tonkawa 
proves that accurate linguistic work in the 
Boas-Sapir-Bloomfield tradition need not 
be a closed book to non-linguists; this re- 
view shows how readily—thanks to Hoijer’s 
clarity in presentation—material of cultural 
and historical relevance may be excerpted 
from a dictionary. It goes without saying 
that points of purely linguistic interest may 
be just as readily checked in a dictionary 
which is well arranged as well as compre- 
hensive. (‘The present monograph lists 
all the morphemes found in my texts and 
grammatical notes.’) 


ERMINIE W. VOEGELIN 
C. F. VorEGELIN 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


DENSIDAD DE LA POBLACION DE HABLA 
INDIGENA EN La ReEpusiicA MEXICANA 
(Por Entidades Federativas y Municipios, 
Conforme d al Censo de 1940). Prologo de 
Alfonso Caso. Introduccion de Manuel 
German Parra. Memorias del Instituto 
Nacional Indigenista, Vol. 1, Num. 1, 
Mexico, 1950. 76 p. + 3 large maps. 

This report, on the distribution and dens- 
ity of the Mexican population speaking 
Indian languages (according to the census 
of 1940), marks the first in a series of publi- 
cations on the problems of the Mexican 
Indian, sponsored by the Instituto Nacio- 
nal Indigenista. Forthcoming volumes in 
the series, according to Dr. Caso, will deal 
with various ethnological and sociological 
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problems. He makes no mentior of linguis- 
tic studies (except for a collection of songs 
in the indigenous languages) but it is to 
be hoped that the Instituto will eventually 
encourage, by publication, further work on 
the Indian languages of Mexico. 

The report under review, while not 
specifically devoted to linguistic problems, 
contains much information of interest to 
the linguist. It may come as a surprise to 
many Americanists that about one-sixth 
of the population of modern Mexico (nearly 
three million people) speak Indian lan- 
guages. Three out of every twenty are bilin- 
guals, speaking both Spanish and an Indian 
tongue, while one out of every thirteen are 
Indian monolinguals. The report does not 
separate these in respect to the languages 
spoken (it is not a study of Indian language 
families) but, by means of detailed tables 
and three well executed maps, gives a very 
adequate picture of the density and spread 
of the Indian speaking population of Mexico. 

The extent of this population makes it 
evident that studies of Indian languages in 
Mexico have practical as well as academic 
justification. We in the United States are 
inclined to view the study of Indian lan- 
guages as essentially an academic pursuit, 
with few or no applications to modern 
political, economic, or social problems. Our 
Indian population is an insignificant per- 
centage of the total population, and the per- 
centage of bilinguals and monolinguals 
even smaller. But in Mexico, it is clear, the 
more important native languages (in terms 
of the number of speakers) provide a major 
problem of communication which must be 
solved if related political and social problems, 
so important to the development of the 
nation, are also to be solved. Linguists in 
Mexico have, then, a great responsibility, 
not only to the science of language, but also 
to the nation, in providing the linguistic 
studies necessary. The Instituto will no 
doubt cooperate to the fullest extent in 
meeting these responsibilities. 


Harry Hover 
UNIVERSITY OF CaLiFoRNIA, Los ANGELES 
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